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MORAL EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By JOHN M. SHIELDS 
Principal, Fayetteville, N. C., High School 


HOUGHTFUL MEN of every age and coun- 

try have recognized the fundamental social sig- 

nificance of morality and the vital importance 
of its practice. Philosophers of ancient nations waxed 
eloquent on the theme of virtue. Confucius and Mo- 
hammed founded religions based largely on moral laws. 
Indeed, Christianity itself inculcates principles that are 
chiefly moral in their ultimate scope. Socrates and 
Plato made all worth while knowledge synonymous 
with virtue; Aristotle approached our modern concep- 
tion of morality in declaring knowledge plus activity 
to be the basis of character; Quintilian, speaking for 
the Romans, deemed it impossible for any other than 
a good man to become an orator, i.e., an educated man ; 
Comenius, Locke, Milton, Rousseau, Spencer, Emerson, 
and Guyau emphasized the supreme importance of 
morality; profound thinkers of the present age—Hall, 
Dewey, De Garmo, Snedden, Cubberley, Palmer, Inglis, 
Kerschensteiner, and hosts of others—are champions of 
moral worth. Indeed, no leader in thought is bold 
enough or narrow enough to raise his voice against that 
which forms the basis of character. Whether morality 
is thought of as ‘“‘wisdom” or “harmonious moderation” 
—the Grecian idea; or as “tetnperance” or “self-con- 
trol” —the Roman idea; or as “purity’—the Mediaeval 
idea, all agree that it is fundamental. The only diver- 
gencies of opinion arise over the question of how, 
when, where, and through what instrumentalities mor- 
ality should be acquired or taught. The thought of 
the world regarding the place of morality in the lives 
of men may be summed up in the words of Emerson: 
“The true test of civilization is, not the census, nor the 
size of cities, nor the crops—no, but the kind of men 
the country turns out.” Kerschensteiner, a recent 
German writer, also strikes the keynote of human 
thought on the subject when he says: “Any training 
of the intellect deserves attention only so far as it rests 
on character.” 

From the foregoing statements it would seem that, 
in view of the overwhelming preponderance of learned 
opinion on the side of the moral virtues, the question 
of moral education in our schools and other institu- 
tions would have been definitely settled long ago. But 


While the fundamental nature of 
the subject is being increasingly recognized, and num- 
erous experiments tried to determine its place in the 
educational world, the divergencies of opinion indi- 
cated above are as pronounced as ever. Commissions 
of inquiry, both national and international, have made 
exhaustive investigations, and submitted scholarly 
recommendations; but no plan or agency has been 
found that will satisfactorily meet the situation at all 
points. However, interest everywhere waxing 
keener, and movements are being initiated that will, in 
all probability, lead to an eventual solution of the 
problem. 


such is not the case. 


is 


Among the efforts recently made to ascertain the 
exact status of moral education in the schools of vari- 
ous countries, that of an international board of in- 
quiry, with headquarters at London, is notable. This 
board, composed of scholarly men and women of sev- 
eral nations, sent representatives to the leading coun- 
tries of Europe, America and Australia, and to Japan. 
Several of the articles were contributed by educators 
in the countries visited. The findings of the investi- 
gators were recorded by the secretary of the board, M. 
E. Sadler, in two comprehensive volumes entitled 
Moral Instruction and Training Schools, published in 
1908. In order to describe the status of moral educa- 
tion in various nations, and, in doing so, to indicate the 
practical educational results of philosophic thought ex- 
tending through the centuries, it will be necessary to 
summarize the findings of the international board as 
set forth by Professor Sadler. I shall omit the Aus- 
tralian colonies, as their educational programs seem to 
offer no contributions of particular relevancy or 
importance. 


A comparative view will involve a consideration of 
the subject from the following two aspects: 

1. Shall the sanctions underlying ethical training be 
religious, or personal and social? 

2. Shall moral instruction be direct and formal or 
indirect and informal ? 

(Note: It must be remembered that the following 
data are for the year 1908.) 
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ENGLAND 

In England the separation of church and state has 
never been wholly achieved. Most of the schools owe 
their origin to church influence and naturally their 
founders instituted ethical teaching with a religious 
basis. Likewise, the schools that have been established 
by the Catholics and dissenting Protestant denomina- 
tions provided for instruction in the tenets of their re- 
spective confessions. The growing tendency to bring 
the schools under state control and support is, of course, 
diminishing direct church influence ; but there is a gen- 
eral conviction among Englishmen that ethical training 
schools should rest upon religious sanction, though this 
has now come to be non-sectarian except in the de- 
nominational schools. 

With reference to the second aspect mentioned, senti- 
ment favors direct religious instruction, with indirect 
teaching of moral maxims and principles. This in- 
direct instruction is effected incidentally through the 
regular courses, or through the corporate life of the 
school and community. In the elementary schools, 
there is a growing sentiment in favor of direct moral 
instruction. 

GERMANY 


The German schools are entirely under state control, 
but religion is everywhere taught in the public schools, 
and is considered a necessary basis of all moral in- 
struction and training. It is taught twice a week 
throughout the nine years of the gymnasial courses, as 
well as in the elementary schools. This instruction may 
be received in the schools, under specially trained 
teachers, or in the home, provided it be supervised and 
approved by state authorities. 

Direct moral instruction is not favored in Germany, 
the objections being that it is considered too abstract 
and uninteresting. Hence we find that, aside from the 
positive moral system implied in catechism, com- 
mandments, and Bible texts, no effort is made to incul- 
cate a systematic ethical code. Indeed, the German 
schools do not make conspicuous efforts even to realize 
the potential moral value of the regular school sub- 
jects, and many observers have charged that German 
religious instruction in schools conduces more to un- 
belief than to belief. The Germans attach much im- 
portance to physical training, and claim that it has 
great ethical value. “Religion and country, throne and 
altar” are the foundations of their educational system, 
but in practice conspicuous emphasis is placed on 
patriotism, which means for Germans, love of the 
Fatherland and loyalty to the Kaiser. 


FRANCE 
The French brought their public schools entirely 


under state control in 1882. They have eliminated 
from their schools, both elementary and secondary, the 
participation of the priesthood and of religious orders 
in the moral education of children, and have even re- 
jected the religious teaching they represent. Conse- 
quently, the basis of moral instruction has shifted from 
religious to personal and civic sanctions. 

France has adopted direct instruction, formulated 
into a definite code, with its principles embodied in 
numerous text-books. This instruction is emphasized 
throughout the elementary grades, and extends with 
less emphasis, through two years of the secondary 
schools. (Incidental instruction is also achieved 
through the usual courses.) The result is that moral 
instruction practically ceases at the age of twelve (the 
very time it would seem best to begin it in earnest) and 
entirely stops at the age of fourteen. The French 
emphasize the intellectual side, and hence moral in- 
struction rather than moral training is the aim; the 
enlightenment of the intelligence in moral matters 
rather than the steady formation of habits and char- 
acter. The children memorize hundreds of résumés of 
moral lessons, and write numberless compositions on 
all the virtues, but the active functioning of ethical 
principles into fixed habits is not achieved ; on the con- 
trary, a spirit of skepticism is engendered. Speaking 
of the French system Rev. Edward Myers, a Catholic 
writer, says: “The new morality is essentially social ; 
the problem is man’s adaptation to his social surround- 
ings—which impose obligations upon him in return for 
advantages received; the individual conscience is but 
an echo of the social conscience. Inner morality has 
disappeared; external circumstances alone—create 
morality.” Another feature that makes moral instruc- 
tion a practical failure in France is the all-too general 
scepticism of the teachers. 


CANADA, 

The old provinces of Quebec and Ontario have sepa- 
rate schools for Catholics and for Protestants, each de- 
nomination controlling its own religious instruction. 
Says Sadler: “The public schools must be opened with 
the Lord’s Prayer, except when the teacher chances to 
have conscientious scruples. Pupils are not required 
to be present at such exercises if their parents or guard- 
ians object. The clergy of any denomination may 
arrange for giving religious instruction once a week 
after school hours, to pupils of their own faith; but 
emblems of denominational character are not to be 
exhibited during school hours in a public school.” 


In Manitoba the religious exercises are at the option 
of the school board. The remaining provinces permit 
religious exercises in the schoolroom outside regular 
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school hours, but do not recognize such instruction as 
a suvject of the school program. 

Indirect moral instruction is much emphasized in 
Canada, even though the “systems are as various as 
the personalities of the principals.” Instruction in 
manners and morals is given by the teachers incidentally 
from the regular subjects. The following duties are 
emphasized : 

Duties to oneself. 

Duties to teachers and fellow students. 
Duties to the home. 

Duties to lower animals. 

Duties to the people generally. 

. Duties to the country. 


An 


Manners include questions of proper conduct at 


home, at school, on the street and in public places, and 
at social gatherings. The gereral success of moral in- 
struction in Canada is vouched for by many witnesses. 


JAPAN 

Japan has adopted a definite code of morals for her 
schools, the basis of which is half religious, half civil. 
It is founded on a religious reverence towards ancestors 
and towards the Mikado, who is practically synonymous 
with the state. This code has been developed from the 
Imperial Rescript issued by the Mikado in 1890, It 
embraces the following topics: 

Obligations to self. 

Obligations to family. 

Obligations to society. 

Obligations to the state. 

Obligations to humanity. 

Obligations to nature. 

Japanese education for twenty-five hundred years 
has meant, primarily, moral instruction and training. 
Hence we naturally expect, and find, little divergence 
of opinion regarding its purpose and nature in Japan. 
In fact, the chief objection is too much unanimity and 
too little individuality and personal freedom and 
responsibility. 

UNITED STATES 

The international report does not consider moral 
education in the United States except in the Ethical 
Culture School of New York and the State Normal 
School at Hyannis, Mass. In the former, which was 
established by the New York Society of Ethical Cul- 
ture, the formation of character is the central dominat- 
ing motive, consequently we find direct moral instruc- 
tion for all pupils from the kindergarten up through 
the high school. The usual reliance is also placed upon 
the atmosphere and organization of school life, habits 
of order, industry, respect and courtesy, along with in- 
cidental instruction through the ordinary courses. 
Ethical work through class organizations is particularly 
emphasized along with the securing of specially trained 


The indi- 
vidual aptitudes and interests of the pupils are con- 
sidered and great efforts are made, through the best 
psychological and pedagogical methods, to see that 
ethical instruction actually functions in mora! conduct. 
The school at Hyannis seeks to develop character 
through indirect instruction closely resembling that of 


teachers and a healthy moral environment. 


the ideal home. Great emphasis is placed on the ac- 
tivity of the pupil, the acquisition of moral knowledge 
being treated as incidental. From the description of 
moral education in these schools, written by their prin- 
cipals, it would seem that all the problems involved 
have at last been solved. But the impression is created 
in the mind of the reader that the results presumably 
achieved are too ideal to be actual. 

Secondary education in the United States, being 
under the control of the separate states, varies in many 
details ; but there is general agreement that religious 
instruction should not be given in the schools, and that 
moral instruction should be incidental. The Gary plan 
now being advocated in some sections provides for re- 
ligicus instruction outside of school under the super- 
vision of the different denominations. We tried this 
plan at Tarboro last year, and while the data available 
is too meagre to predicate dogmatic conclusions from 
the experiment, I gained the distinct impression that 
the venture did not achieve the results claimed by 
its advocates. Many pupils were actuated primarily by 
the desire to escape school duties, and at times they 
were tardy on returning from their religious instruc- 
tion classes. No improvement in conduct was apparent. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 

In Belgium and Denmark religious instruction is a 
part of the school curricula, but no systematic effort is 
made to impart a code of morals. The schools of Nor- 
way give religious instruction first place on their pro- 
grams. However, aside from that involved in religious 
instruction, little effort is made to give systematic moral 
training. The home is considered the best place for 
the development of moral power. In the Swiss schools 
all religious instruction is given by the clergy, but at- 
tendance at the religious exercises is not compulsory. 
Regarding moral education the report says: “Among 
the Swiss teachers at the present time the interest in 
the problems of moral education is so absorbing that it 
may almost be described as hypnotic. This state of 
mind results from the discovery of the fact that every 
teacher is supposed to educate his pupils morally and 
that he thinks he is doing it, while really he is accom- 
plishing extremely little. It has been assumed without 
reflection that no one need be specially prepared for in- 
fluencing children morally, though scarcely any part of 
education requires so much conscious preparation.” 

(To Be ContTINvED) 
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THE SPANISH SCHOOL AT MIDDLEBURY 
By LUCY M. WENHOLD 
Salem Academy, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
BOUT NINE MONTHS AGO, when I was __ resembles the life of a very large family. Class rooms 


making tentative and apparently very previous 

plans for summer study, an acquaintance of 
wider experience than mine said to me: “If you want 
work entirely Spanish, why don't you go to the Spanish 
School at Middlebury? That is the best place in the 
whole United States.” 

“Middlebury?” I answered, out of the depths of 
ignorance, “Well, where is it?’ My acquaintance 
referred me to the map of Vermont. I consulted the 
atlas and found Middlebury, a little town in the Green 
Mountains. Later | found one or two persons who 
had been there. Middlebury was beautiful, they said, 
As for the Middlebury 
Language Schools,—yes, they were the very best. 

To abbreviate a long story, when summer came I 
packed my trunk and set out for Middlebury in a spirit 


a veritable scenic paradise. 


of high adventure. Concerning the school, I had only 
catalogue information ; never very enlightening. More- 
over, there had preceded me to the office of the dean 
a signed statement in which I had agreed to forswear 
the English language for seven iong weeks, and my 
railway journey was enlivened, not to say disquieted, 
by speculations as to whether | knew enough Spanish 
to avoid being reduced to the language of signs or the 
Nothing so dire 
befell me, though I confess that there were times 
when | experienced a mighty nostalgia for some good, 
friendly, English word. 


absolute silence of a Trappist monk, 


In retrospect, my summer at Middlebury appears to 
me one of the most interesting and delightful, and 
certainly one of the most profitable, | have ever spent. 
However, it is not of my own experiences there that | 
wish to write, but of the school itself. Said Dean La- 
calle in one of his pedagogic lectures: 
Spanish School exists to serve the Spanish teachers of 
the United States,” and he added: “The real modern 
language teachers of this country are the high school 
teachers.” 

His words furnish the key to the ideals and the direct 
object of the school, which is the creating for the 
teachers, especially for the high school teachers of the 
country, a center for the study of Spanish that shall 
be actually a bit of Spain. 

During the months of July and August one of the 
large dormitory buildings of Middlebury College is 
devoted to the use of the Spanish School, and here in- 
structors and students are housed and fed, living to- 
gether for seven weeks a life which in many respects, 


“Middlebury ° 


are in other buildings, but the expression that now and 
again an instructor uses to his class, mi familia, is sig- 
nificant of the relation that exists. There is no sharp 
line of separation between instructors and instructed, 
such as is drawn in most summer schools, but a con- 
stant, friendly, helpful association, in dining and social 
halls, on tennis courts and campus, and in the various 
forms of entertainment that are organized for the 
benefit of all. It is precisely in this association of 
instructors and students that the school renders its 
greatest, most unique service to those who come there 
to learn the Spanish language. They are all foreigners, 
these instructors, Spaniards and South Americans, men 
and women who measure up to high standards in their 
profession. Some are writers, poets and literary critics 
in their own language, and what is learned from them 
outside the class room, as well as in it, comes from no 
dubious source. 


One begins the exclusive hearing and speaking of 
Spanish the moment one arrives. To the newcomer, 
unaccustomed to the language, it is all rather bewilder- 
ing ; you are pretty certain to be appalled at the rate of 
speed at which Spanish is spoken. In the class room, 
one passes from the class of a Spaniard to the class of 
a Chilean or Peruvian and is further bewildered by 
regional differences in accent and pronunciation. But 
not for long. Soon, astonishingly soon, one finds him- 
self understanding and speaking, one scarcely knows 
how. One may speak very haltingly, but so do others, 
and courtesy, helpfulness and a spirit of fellowship 
meets one’s feeblest attempts. 

I have been asked what the school offers in the way 
of courses, and what its advantages are for teachers, 
well prepared, or less well prepared. 

The courses are various, all two-point credit courses, 
most of them offering M.A. credit. Among those that 
attract most students, are the courses in phonetics. 
Professor Lacalle is an authority on Spanish phonetics 
and his courses are highly instructive, though calculated 
to disabuse the student of any mistaken idea that 
Spanish pronunciation is easy. There are courses in 
the History of Spanish Literature; in the Novel; in 
Drama, classical and contemporary ; in South American 
Literature ; a course in “Realia”’ ; one in synonyms and 
antonyms ; a course in Spanish Music; and courses in 
composition and conversation. In addition, there are 


lectures given at night in the social hall on pedagogy, 
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on Spanish literature and art, and on South American 
topics. 

For the well prepared teachers, the advantages of the 
school are unquestionable. In addition to the advanced 
nature of the work, the atmosphere is broadly cultural 
and very approximate to an actual foreign atmosphere. 
Elementary work is not offered, but there are courses 
that may be taken by anyone with a good knowledge of 
Spanish grammar and a tolerable vocabulary, and for 
teachers who feel themselves doubtfully prepared and 
are willing not to undertake too much work, there is 
the chance to learn much by absorption. For certainly, 
the most valuable course of all is the daily social life in 
the institution—speeches and announcements in the 
dining hall that one must try to understand ; daily menus 
in Spanish, with enigmas or poemitas on the reverse 
side ; veladas in connection with the evening lectures; 
Sunday services in Spanish and the constant sound and 
use of Spanish everywhere. 

Probably there never was a teacher in whose summer 
school plans cost was not the deciding factor. Middle- 
bury Spanish School gives board, lodging and tuition 
(plus atmosphere) for seven weeks for $175.00. In 
the case of teachers from the South, that amount is 
very greatly increased by railway fare, but the inci- 
dental expenses incurred in the school are not very 


heavy unless one wishes to indulge extensively in week- 
end trips. Middlebury itself is a small village, and the 
best it has to offer—exquisite surroundings, air spark- 
ling as wine, country roads starred with wild flowers, 
“the strength of the hills,”—is free to all. 

Fer those possible readers who are also interested in 
French, let me mention that the French School of 
Middlebury is conducted upon the same campus and 
upon the same gencral plan as the Spanish School. 
The two are entirely separate, but it is possible to be a 
resident student in one school and take supplementary 
courses in the other. 

Attendance is limited in both schools. In the Span- 
ish School it is limited to approximately one hundred, 
and though physical space requires that limitation, so 
also must the intensive and detailed organization of the 
school, dependent as it is upon the planning brain, the 
watchful eye, the tireless energy and devotion of Dean 
I acalle who has made it what it is. Reservations there 
need always be made well in advance. For next sum- 
mer there is projected a branch of the school to be con- 
ducted in Spain, at Granada,—a splendid opportunity 
for those who can afford to attend it. For those of us 
who cannot, the Middlebury School itself remains, with 
its offering of service worth many times what it costs. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ROME 


By G. A. 


of modern Rome can scarcely realize that he is 

on the site of twenty-five hundred years and 
more of city life. But let him get away from stores 
and banks a little and very evident traces of an older 
life are to be found. For there have been built on this 
site two big cities, the ancient Rome of Cicero, Caesar 
and the long centuries of emperors, and present-day 
Rome, the Rome of the popes and of modern Italy. In 
the old city little of importance was constructed after 
the early part of the fourth century, and of the modern, 
with the mediaeval merging ‘into it, little wholly new 
construction was undertaken before 1400. The inter- 
vening time of over 1000 years was in great part one 
of ruin and stagnation so far as building is concerned— 
and in fact in most phases of life. The buildings of 
old Rome were then generally not used at all. They 
gradually fell into ruin, or, with little or no regard for 
art or history, they were torn to pieces to make petty 
fortresses, or palaces, or churches in the Middle Ages, 
when even priceless stone statues were broken up and 
burned for lime. Those dark years produced no cul- 


TRAVELER IN THE BUSINESS sections 


HARRER 


ture which would respect the past, so that modern 
Rome is often reduced to preserving, for their his- 
torical value, ugly fragments of brick ane mortar, the 
mere shell or foundation of many a beautiful edifice of 
old. Yet so many and so strongly built were the 
structures of the old time that, in spite of time and 
man’s destruction, many still stand, some few complete. 

The modern city is perhaps nearly as large and al- 
most as populous as the ancient, which it covers, though 
not entirely, for it has, so to speak, edged off toward 
the north and east, while leaving out in the country 
parts of the south of the ancient city, where now there 
are gardens and vineyards. The limits of old Rome 
are very easy to determine by the line of the city wall, 
which in great part still stands. Built by the Emperor 
Aurelian late in the third century, over ten miles long, 
and about fifty feet high on an average, it is perhaps 
the one structure most like y to impress the stranger 
with a sense of the size and power of Rome; but such 
an impression would be partially false for the wall 
was built in the days of Rome’s weakness and decline. 
When she was strong she | 1d no wall, but was quite 
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as open as American cities today. Her armies, hun- 
dreds of miles away on the frontiers of the Rhine and 
Danube and Euphrates, protected her. The con- 
struction of the wall is interesting; not stone, but con- 
crete faced with brick. Where the imperial engineers 
could make use of any strong existing structure they 
did not hesitate to do it, so that a long section of a 
high-arched aqueduct was built up into it, and the 
outer walls of an amphitheatre form part of it, and 
even a large pyramidal tomb was taken into it—all 
this, of course, to save expense in building. 

Within this old wall the greater part, and the most 
important, of the present-day city stands, but not on 
the old level. In some places where investigation has 
laid bare the ancient streets it is found that the present 
level is ten to fifteen feet higher, or even more. The 
cause of this is not far to seek. It has been the fall 
of ancient buildings, brick, stone and cement massing 
up, covered slowly with dirt and overgrown in the 
Middle Ages, they levelled off and built over in mod- 
ern times. Perhaps the best illustration of this rise in 
the level is to be found in the old forum, scene of 
Cicero’s speeches, and center of the political life of 
Republican Rome. It lies very low at the foot of the 
Capitoline and Palatine hills and therefore was covered 
up very completely to a great depth. In the Middle 
Ages it became pasture land, and no man knew what 
it had once been. But this deep cover of ruins and dirt 
has been the means of preserving the old street pave- 
ment and the foundations, at least, of practically all 
its old structures, so that one can walk in the very 
steps of the Romans and see the plan and arrangement 
of many public buildings and temples, some of which 
still stand. Modern Italy has dug it all out and is 
carefully preserving it. 


It is interesting to notice the kinds of structures that 
have stood through the ages, and the reasons why they 
have stood. Of course, parts of buildings, and works 
of art such as statues now exist often simply because 
they were covered over by ruins, and have again come 
to light in the diggings of the last centuries. Hun- 
dreds of stone pillars were torn from ancient buildings 
and now stand supporting church roofs. Stone coffins 
were used for watering troughs. Stone bath tubs used 
for fountains, and at least one for a baptismal font. 
Several aqueducts still remain in use, and a few 
bridges, preserved because useful, no doubt. The larg- 
est amphitheatre, the Colosseum, though in ruins, is 
still massive and imposing. It was too strong to fall, 


and too large to be used up, though it long served as a 
stone quarry. A large part of the Baths of Diocletian 
were remodelled by Michael Angelo into a church. 
Part of the old Senate house has become a church, and 


its huge bronze doors now stand at the main entrance 
to the Lateran, while through and over another part of 
it lies a modern street. The temple of the deified 
emporer Antoninus Pius has become a church. The 
enormous tomb of the emperor Hadrian early became a 
fortress, served the popes in that capacity for hundreds 
of years, and now is a kind of museum. The tomb of 
the first emperor, Augustus, has finally been trans- 
formed into a music-hall, though it too was for long a 
fortress. A portion of the wall and the columns of 
some unidentified temple, perhaps that of Neptune, 
forms part of the stock exchange to-day. The only 
complete ancient building is the Pantheon, built in the 
reign of Augustus, in late times serving as a church 
and now a kind of Westminster Abbey for the burial 
of Italy’s kings and famous men. 

Quite a number of memorial structures have stood 
the test and storms of time; an arch of Titus, con- 
queror of Jerusalem; an arch of a later emperor, Sev- 
erus; an arch of the first Christian emperor, Constan- 
tine. And two high memorial pillars, around which 
run spiral carvings of the warlike deeds of the em- 
perors in whose honor they were erected, Trojan and 
Marcus Aurelius. Once the emperor stood in bronze 
on the summits of their columns; but statues of St. 
Peter and St. Paul were substituted quite unsuitably by 
some of the popes. 

Take it all in all, a great deal of old Rome is still to 
be seen, and, though the most is now known, more 
comes to light every year through the excavations of 
archaeologists or by chance. During the war troop- 
trains between Naples and Rome weakened a part of 
the railroad near the city wall. On investigation there 
was found beneath the road-bed a large subterranean 
building, almost complete, the secret place of worship 
of some unknown sect long lost to history. 


Education is frankly recognized by thinking people 
everywhere as the basis of successful democratic gov- 
ernment. Numerous problems are now testing demo- 
cratic governments as they have never been tested be- 
fore. Therefore education, now, and in the future 
needs to be supported and developed as never before. 
Otherwise the whole structure of civilization is threat- 
ened with disaster. Education is at once insurance 
against danger and the key investment that makes pos- 
sible greater development in the future-—NAaTIONAL 
EpucaATION ASSOCIATION, 


Education is a contribution to the whole of life, not 
merely to its working hours, and its effect is to be 
judged in the leisure rather than in the labor of the 
individual.—Liprary SERVICE. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DEFINITION 


By JOHN J. BIRCH, Pd. B. 
Schenectady High School, Schenectady, N. Y. 


HERE IS NO PROBLEM more perplexing 
from the educator’s standpoint than that of 
formulating definitions. The grade school 


teacher aims for comprehension ; while the college pro-, 


fessor seeks to get inclusiveness and precision. Web- 
ster’s School Dictionary satisfies the former; while the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, the latter. From the very 


nature of the mind, it becomes impossible to create, 


definitions which will satisfy grade school pupils and 


college doctors at the same time. The more profound. 


thought given any object, the more difficult becomes 
the problem of formulating adequate definitions. A 
child might define a cat as an animal, and that definition 
would be entirely satisfactory for one only of a few 
years of experience ; but a college student, by this defi- 
nition could not point out the difference between a cat 


and a cow or a lion. More specific facts must be told. 


of the cat to fix it in his mind as such, for experience 
has included many animals which might fall under that 
general definition and yet not be a cat. 

It is quite impossible to completely define trigonome- 
try for the whole science would then become the defi- 
nition. Primarily it is the solution of triangles; but 
that is only a part of the science. The underlying 
laws of sines, cosines, etc., leading to the solution of 
triangles are no less important, and as truly trigonome- 
try as the solution themselves. These must be taken 
into account in an inclusive definition of that subject. 
Thus a complete definition becomes the whole science ; 
and anything less than that remains incomplete. 

But the completeness is practically worthless for 
general understandings; therefore, certain important 
parts, so to speak, must be separated and used to make 
up definitions. This is also difficult, due to an equality 
of importance or an inseparable relationship with the 
whole. To separate the important from the non-im- 
portant elements of any subject is a task which is modi- 
fied by adaptability. There are times when the prac- 
tical aspect must be emphasized and there are times 
when the theoretical must be held in prominence. They 
are not interchangeable and in this way different aspects 
of the same subject are brought out. 


The traditional conception is that a definition consists 
of giving genus and differentia. A dog is defined as a 
domesticated carnivorous animal of the Canis family, 
while a man is defined as a adult male of the human 
species. These imply some form of classification and 
in case this does not exist, it must be presupposed, and 


thus a definition becomes based on an assumption. A 
definition giving such information, at most, only locates 
objects in a mental system without giving further in- 
formation. Graphite is a form of carbon. . . so is a 
diamond, yet diamonds and coal differ in all respects, 
save that each is carbon. Although this type of defi- 
nition in itself is of little value in explaining the nature 
of a thing, yet in practical thought it becomes prominent 
for the reason that it places objects in'a class with 
others, where there is something in common. Then by 
class association one is able to obtain a more complete 
understanding. When one by experience has become 
familiar with the various properties by carbon, those of 
the diamond can be likened thereunto and thus create 
an idea of a diamond, at least physically and chemically. 
The chief use of this type of definition is to place ob- 
jects in a general class. Thus by association one 
arrives at the more specific details. 

The ideal conception of a definition is that it gives 
the essential nature of the thing. But this is rarely 
realized, due to the fact that to do so would make a 
definition too long, and embody too many details, which 
would make it laborious. To define a table by this 
method would require to mention its use, material of 
construction and style, which would obviously be more 
details than the average person would desire. To 4e- 
fine it as an article of furniture tells only its class use, 
and nothing more specific. 

Things in themselves have a law or nature which de- 
termines them. A table is used as a service for food, 
a flat surface to work or write on, and many other in- 
numerable uses. This separates it from other articles 
of furniture such as a bed or a chair, yet it does not 
mention all the essential natures thereof; but it does 
bring out the determining nature. Various funda- 
mental truths are inherent in the nature of the object 
and must find expression in the definition. 


This might also be illustrated in the definition of a 
circle. “A circle is a plane figure, bounded by a con- 
tinuously curved line, every point of which is equally 
distant from a point called the center,” or “a circle is a 
portion of a plane bounded by a circumference.” One 
represents truth as much as the other. The only ground 
for choice is the convenience of use, or the elegance of 
expression. 

Again, things differ in the respect in which they are 
alike. In what we call the same color, there are indefi- 
nite varieties of shades. In general only a few classes 
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are recognized and shades are treated as a modification 
of one color, as when we speak of a bluish yellow or a 
brownish red. The reason for this is a feeling per- 
haps that the case in hand does not deserve to be made 
an independent class or there may be a limitation of 
language and the confusion arising from multiplying 
classes beyond necessity. Of this latter confusion we 
get some hint when confronted with the bewildering 
color terminology of trade. 

Definition is a very complex matter. If we are not 
content to define by genus and differentia, we must ad- 


mit that complete definition cannot be given. Hence 
our concepts vary all the way from constructive defi- 
nitions to descriptions, and even to mere names which 
they may denote something, but which complete noth- 
ing. They exist in all degrees of completeness due to 
the reserve store of experiences to which they are re- 
lated. Many of our definitions are in a state of growth. 
The grade school pupil will add to his definitions as he 
advances in understanding and contact with the realities 
of life. If there is a central point of light, there is 
also a large border of penumbral haze. 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


By THOMAS W. SPRINKLE 
Principal, Duke, N. C., Graded and High School 


O ONE HAS YET given what I consider a 
satisfactory explanation for the absence of 


geography from the high school course of 
study. True, we find Physical Geography on the 
state lists, but how many schools really offer this sub- 
ject? And as far as political and commercial geogra- 
phy is concerned—the real “jogerfy” of the grades—it 
comes to an untimely end, after a hurried study of 30 
pages of North Carolina, during the hot part of May 
while the seventh grade is preparing for commencement 
exercises. 

The other grammar grade subjects are continued in 
high school; the health books and physiologies are re- 
placed by general science and biology; arithmetic is 
continued in high school until it gives way to higher 
mathematics ; and history, as a rule, is offered from the 
fourth grade to the eleventh. If a child is unable to 
grasp the fundamentals of United States History after 
courses in the fifth, sixth and seventh grades, but must 
have another round in the eleventh, can you expect his 
mind to be mature enough to get a comprehensive 
knowledge of geography in two two-year courses all of 
which come before he has reached the age of 15? 

Perhaps the study of geography is not as important 
as these other things, but personally, I think that the 
average business man of to-day would place a higher 
value on information concerning California’s surface, 
soil and crops than on a knowledge of the date of that 
state's admittance to the union. And after all, history 
and geography are so closely related that one becomes 
confused when trying to differentiate between causes 
and effects. 

Clark University has recently instituted a graduate 
school of geography which has become so popular that, 
during the past summer school session, geography con- 
stituted the chief department of instruction. President 
Atwood says that he has had a great many calls from 
first class institutions, some from departments in Wash- 


ington, and some from business houses for well-trained 
men in this field. <A big jump, is it not, from a seventh 
grade course to graduate work in a School of 
Geography ? 

In the English fitting-schools of the Harrow and 
Fton type, there is offered a sort of nondescript course 
which, for the lack of a beiter name, is called ‘General 
Knowledge.” Geography, you may be sure, plays an 
important role in this course; Great Britain’s position 
in world affairs requires that her subjects have a 
familiarity with world geography. It is true, the 
United States may never have the colonization problems 
that Great Britain is confronted with, yet if we are 
ever to take our place in world politics and world com- 
merce, a thorough knowledge of world geography is 
essential. Why should the secondary schools be de- 
nied the opportunity of sharing in the diffusion of such 
knowledge? 


HE SNOW HILL Parent-Teacher Association 

is very active. It is at present well organized to 
do work for the school the coming year. A commit- 
tee has been appointed by the executive committee to 
work out the various school problems. A few of the 
committees follow: A committee to promote reading 
good literature and books; a committee to promote 
athletics; a committee to do interior decoration; a 
committee to beautify the school yard; a visiting com- 
mittee; a finance committee; a program committee, 
and other committees will be appointed later. 

At each meeting of the association a committee puts 
on a program that it has to promote. The second 
Tuesday night, for instance, in November the Ath- 
letic committee will take charge and have a good pro- 
gram. With each regular promoting program a “pep” 
committee gives entertainment to make the meeting 
interesting. The programs are usually interesting and 
short.—Lita Dwicut ANpreEws, Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 
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DR. W. S. LONG: TEACHER 


By E. W. KNIGHT 
The University of North Carolina 


IXTY-THREE YEARS successful teaching ex- 
Ss perience ; county superintendent of schools under 
K Dr. Ca!vin H. Wiley, North Carolina’s first state 
superintendent of public instruction, and under every 
succeeding state superintendent of public instruction 
which North Carolina has had, except Dr. E. C. Brooks ; 
founder and first president of a college; devoted 
preacher and leader in his denomination for more than 
a half century,—these services form a part of the con- 
tribution to the educational and religious life of North 
Carolina made by Dr. William S. Long, of Chapel Hill, 
who celebrates his eighty-third birthday tomorrow. Dr. 
Long is among the oldest, if not the oldest, of the 
active teachers of North Carolina today, and he prob- 
ably has the widest first-hand acquaintance with the 
educational history of this state. 

Dr. Long was born in Alamance County, October 22, 
1839. At the age of sixteen he was prepared for col- 
lege. He was very eager to secure a college éd-1cation, 
but his father was unwilling to do more for one of his 
seven sons than for another and he seemed unable 
then to send them all to college. However, ne agreed 
to lend William the money for that purpose. The son 
was to pay the father for time also and to keep an 
itemized account of all expenditures, giving his note 
any paying interest at six per cent. Later he repaid the 
cost of his college education, in large part, by prepar- 
ing his own brothers for college in a school which he 
had established after the war. The father gave him 
credit for the tuition of his brothers, and as they be- 
came prepared for college they borrowed money from 
their father just as William had done. They in turn 
gave their notes and in this way all obtained a college 
course. 

William finished his college course in 1860 and took 
charge of an academy in Virginia. In October of that 
year he was licensed to preach by the North Carolina 
Conference of the Christian Church. At the close of 
the Civil War he opened a school in Graham, which he 
called Graham High School, and there he continued to 
teach until 1890. In 1888 the Southern Christian Con- 
vention adopted Mr. Long’s school as a denominational 
college and he turned it over to that body. The school 
was chartered as Elon College and Mr. Long was made 
the first president. In 1890 the institution was trans- 
ferred from Graham to the present location. Mean- 
time he had had other valuable educational experiences. 
In July 1858 a teachers’ institute was held at the court- 


house in Graham, Alamance County, conducted by Pro- 
fessor W. H. Doherty who had been associated with 
Horace Mann at Antioch College, Ohio. Mr. Long, 
who had been a student of Doherty served as the lat- 


DR. W. S. LONG 


ter’s assistant at this institute, which was the first 
teachers’ institute ever held in North Carolina. Calvin 
H. Wiley was present and took part in the program as 
was also Professor J. D. Campbell who had com- 
menced the republication of the North Carolina 
Journal of Education, in Greensboro. 

Superintendent Wiley was interested in the young 
teacher and secured him to collect certain facts in re- 
gard to the school conditions of Alamance. Shortly 
afterwards Mr. Long was appointed examiner of 
teachers, or superintendent of schools, for Alamance, 
and from that time, with the exception of short inter- 
vals, he served as ceunty examiner or superintendent 
under every state superintendent except the present 
one, Dr. E. C. Brooks. 


Dr. Long has been honored in many ways. For 
eight years he was president of the Southern Christian 
Convention. In 1872 Trinity College conferred on him 
the degree of Master of Arts, and in 1890 the Union 
Christian College of Indiana conferred on him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity. He also holds a degree of 
LL.D. of Elon College. For thirty years he was a lead- 
ing teacher and preacher in No_th Carolina and he had 
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much to do with the establishment of the graded 
schools in Burlington, Graham and Haw River. 

In spite of his eighty-three years, packed full of de- 
voted service to his church and state, Dr. Long is still 
very active, and takes a lively interest in educational 
and public matters. He has been teaching in the public 
schools of Orange County for several years, last year 
serving as principal of a two-teacher school four miles 
from Chapel Hill near the Chatham County line. He 
is a regular attendant at the monthly teachers’ meetings 
of Orange County and his advice is often sought by the 
school authorities. He is greatly beloved not only in 
Chapel Hill but throughout the state where he is widely 
known. He is modest and has never pressed claim for 
public confidence and favor but has enjoyed and still 
enjoys a large share of both. As pioneer in public 
education Dr. Calvin H. Wiley had in him a staunch 
supporter at a time when the public school idea in North 
Carolina was making a hard fight for the place which 
it deserved. His long service as teacher and school 
administrator has given him a first-hand knowledge of 
educational conditions in North Carolina which few 
people possess. His reminiscences of early school prac- 
tices are full of valuable information concerning the 
early educational life in his native state. 


THE SPANISH COLUMN* 
Conducted By DR. S. E. LEAVITT 
Language Changey 
HAT FOLLOWS is not intended as a complete 
discussion ; it merely indicates some of the more 
significant and obvious facts of language change. 
We have all heard baseball’s cry of approval: “Atta 


boy!” the short cut for “That’s the boy!” Similarly, 


old sounds as ‘ol in “old boy;” olt in “old timer ;” “pass 
your plate” becomes “pasherplate ;” “did you” meta- 
morphoses to “didju ;” “last year” sounds as “lascheer ;” 
“literature” develops into “‘literachur.”’ 

These forms look strange—we deny that we say 
them ; but when we speak on, currently and negligently, 
they are the forms we use. They have found their 
way only into “dialect” writing; and accustomed 
we are to conventional forms of spelling only, we dis- 
avow them. But they exist nevertheless. 

Language is in a constant process of change. Our 
accent, many of the words we use, our intonation, are 


* Two errors, for which the Editor of the Journat is alone respon- 
sible, crept into the Spanish Column for October. First, Dr. Shapiro 
was credited with conducting the “Column,” whereas he should have 
been credited only with the authorship of the article which appeared 
therein. The Editor of the Spanish Column is Dr. S. E. Leavitt. 
The second error was one of omission: it should have been announced 
that Dr. Shapiro’s article would he continued in our November issue. 
The Fditor regrets the errors, and takes this occasion to make amends 
for them. + 


+ Continuation of article appearing in October number. 


not the same as those of our parents. From genera- 
tion to generation we are transforming our spoken 
language. The written language, however, is slower 
to follow the changes—it is conservative ; and with the 
aid of the schools, it tends to check the forces breaking 
down language. When schools were not common—as 
during the period of the barbaric invasions of the 
Roman Empire—such change was quickened. In 
countries and periods like ours, with schools fairly 
common and efficient, language change is comparatively 
slow. Now, this change, the transformation of forms, 
is caused by the tendency of speakers to abbreviate ex- 
pression. Why say “That is the boy” when we can 
say “Atta boy” more briefly and just as intelligibly? 

r “He is not” when we can say “Isn't he”? or “Shall 
he not” when we can say the shorter “Sha’n’t he” and 
be just as well understood. In general, then, language 
shortens speech in so far as it can be shortened and still 
remain intelligible.? 


Various other influences are operative in changing 
language. Sounds—the spoken equivalent of written 
letters—are produced in the mouth, chiefly. The 
mouth is a sounding box; and by means of variations 
in size and shape (brought about by the movement of 
the tongue and lips) it produces different sounds. 
These sounds we represent, imperfectly enough, by the 
alphabet. Now when, in speaking, we pass from one 
sound to another, that is, to express it in mechanical 
terms, from one size and shape of the mouth to an- 
other, we unconsciously produce a transition sound. 
Thus, in pronouncing “sense,” we actually say “cents,” 
a ¢t being produced in the passage from n to s. In 
Spanish, this principle explains the d in the contracted 
futures of vendré pondré, and others, from ven[t]ré, 
ponle|ré. Sometimes, too, we are led to mispronounce 
a word under the influence of some more familiar or 
simple one. Asparagus becomes sparrowgrass; carton 
becomes cartcon; and suite (sweet) of furniture be- 
comes a suit (soot) of furniture. New generations, 
children, migrations of masses of people, produce and 
perpetuate changes. 

Thus, from generation to generation, our language 
changes; we try to economize time; incidental sounds 
develop; chance similarities are incorporated ; children, 
various localities with their peculiarities, immigration, 
have varying influence. As a result, our conventional 
spelling, every fifty or hundred years, tries to adjust 
itself. The language is different, has changed. 

Now, exactly this happened to Latin. Latin, once 
the language of Italy, Spain, Portugal, Gaul, Britain, 
Helvetia, much of the region northeast of Greece 


1 Abbreviations are the same thing in O'S. —conventional short- 
cuts. We all know what Mr., M.D., OF. 
and we usually employ them to save hing 


D., R.S.V.P. mean, 
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(modern Roumania), and some of northern Africa as 
well as the Mediterranean islands, was modified in 
successive generations until, somewhere between the 
sixth and tenth centuries of our era, we can recognize 
at various points the emerging outlines of Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, Roumanian, and lesser 
language manifestations. To know these languages, or 
more specifically for us, to know Spanish, is to begin 
with Latin. 


Phonology 


FEW EXAMPLES will make clearer how regu- 

larly the development from Latin into Spanish 
sounds worked (Phonology). An original Latin short 
é or 6 under the accent became lengthener to a diph- 
thong and finally evolved into ie or we respectively. 
Latin pdértus, harbor, pass, became puerto (Puerto 
Rico.) Latin béne, well, became bien. 

But if the e or o did not come under the accent, or if 
the e or o were long, they did not change. 

Portorriqueno, Portorican (the accent here is not 
on the o of original portus). 

Latin erratus, past participle of errare, to wander, 
became errado. All the above changes are exhibited 
in the radical-changing verbs today. 

Latin se, himself, became se. 

Latin formosus, beautiful, became hermoso. 

Before every word beginning with an s plus a con- 
sonant, a vowel came to be pronounced, for the, Span- 
iard has always found it hard to pronounce such a 
combination without the vowel. 

Latin stare, to stand, became estar (to be). 

Latin scriptum, written, became escrito. 

Hispania, the Latin name for Spain, when the / was 
dropped in sound (note that in modern Spanish the h, 
though written, is not pronounced), was confused with 
words without the original e before s plus consonant. 
The modern form is Espajia. 

b and wv (developed from Latin p, b, or v) came to 
be identical in sound. The spelling often preserved 
the Latin original. 

Latin ripa, bank (of a river), became riba. 

Latin bene, well, became bien. 

Latin venire, to come, became venir. 


Morphology 


HE REGULAR development of sounds was 
often arrested or modified by syntactical forces 
(Morphology). This is very well evidenced in the 
form of pronouns. 
Latin ille, that (one), gave both subjects and object 
pronouns of the third person. Jile, however, was used 
emphatically, as a subject pronoun (for, without stress, 


emphasis, on the subject, no pronoun need have been 
used, as the ending of a verb was sufficient to indicate 
person and number) ; and unstressed, unemphatically, 
as object. Hence we have the two different develop- 
ments. 


Subject Pronouns Object Pronouns Latin Forms 


él, he le, lo, him illum 
ella, she le, la, her illam 
ellos, they (masc.) los; les, them, to _ illos 
ellas, they (fem.) them illas 
las; les, them, to 
them 


Interesting are the forms conmigo, contigo, consigo 
.... Latin mecum, tecum, secum, developed in me- 
dieval Spanish into migo, tigo, sigo. Eventually the 
origin of these forms was not recognized, and con was 
prefixed, giving conmigo, contigo, consigo. In old 
Spanish, such forms as convusco (from con vobiscum) 
are found, but have not survived in modern Spanish. 

In the verb, also, special changes occurred, among 
the most striking of which are the formation of the 
passive, and the formation of the perfect and future 
tenses. 

In the passive, Latin had the so-called synthetic 
forms, as amor, I am loved. In Spanish, the passive 
became analytic, amatus sum (sometimes sto was used), 
giving in Spanish amado soy (estoy with certain verbs 
under some conditions). 

For the classis Latin synthetic amabo, I shall love, 
and amavi, I have loved, the development was amare 
habeo, I have to love (cf. “I have something to do to- 
morrow’’)=—/ shall love, and habeo amatus, I have 
loved. These have given the modern Spanish amaré 
and he amado. 

With the entire system of phonological and morpho- 
logical changes and the shift of meaning of many 
words we have not space to deal. But enough, it is 
hoped, has been given to indicate the interest and value 
of the subject to the teacher and the importance of 
Latin for the student of Spanish. 


Personal Items 


ROFESSOR Fred K. Fleagle, of Davidson Col- 
lege, spent the summer at the University of Michi- 

gan doing special work there in education and Spanish. 
His chief work in Spanish was along the line of Latin 
American History and Literature, the work being done 
under the direction of Prof. Julio del Toro. In ad- 
dition to this he took work in General Linguistics, with 
special reference to the problems of teaching romance 
languages. In one of the courses in education he 
worked upon a Progress Test in Spanish, with the in- 
tention of obtaining the norm for the first and second 
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year high school classes in North Carolina during the 
coming year. Anyone interested in this test can ob- 
tain detailed information by writing Prof. Fleagle at 
Davidson College. 

Mr. Augustin V. Goldiere has joined the faculty of 
Davidson College as Assistant Professor of Spanish. 
Mr. Goldiere is a graduate of Dartmouth College, with 
two years graduate work at Yale. He is especially 
well grounded in the Romance Languages, and is 
making a decided success of his work at Davidson. 

Miss Anna B. West, of Queens College, pursued a 
six weeks course this summer at the University of 
Pennsylvania, where she studied with Prof. J. P. W. 
Crawford, acting head of the department in the ab- 
sence of Prof. Rennert. Of the courses offered two 
seemed most. helpful :—The Teaching of Spanish, and 
Spanish Romanticism. The first comprised a review 
of methods, criticism of text-books, historical grammar, 
phonetics and a history of the teaching of modern 
languages. The second course proved to be very prac- 
tical also as types of the literature of this period are 
constantly being used as texts in our schools. 

Mrs. L. M. Wenhold, of Salem Academy, attended 
the Spanish School at Middlebury, Vermont. A de- 
tailed account of her experiences there appears as a 
special article in this number of the JouRNAL. 

Recent additions to the Spanish staff at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina are Dr. Albert A. Shapiro, 
Assistarit Professor of Spanish, Mr. Frederick J. 
Hurley and Mr. Thomas M. McKnight, Instructors in 
Spanish. Dr. Shapiro is conducting the courses in Old 
Spanish and has in preparation a Spanish Grammar 
which will be published next year. Mr. Hurley spent 

-the summer studying in France and Spain, and Mr. 

McKnight is returning from a six months stay in 
South America. Professor Herman Staab has re- 
turned to the department after a year’s study abroad. 

Professor Leavitt was in Spain during the summer 
and is now publishing a series of bibliographies of 
Spanish American Literature, some of which have al- 
ready appeared in Hispania, the Hispanic American 
Historical Review and the Romanic Review. 

Mr. O. W. Wilson has been added to the staff of the 
Modern Language Department of North Carolina State 
College, taking the place of Mr. P. H. Wilson. Mr. 
O. W. Wilson is a graduate of Wake Forest and has 
had two years experience abroad. 


The most precious resource of any community is its 
fund of human energy. If that resource is wasted the 
community will be impoverished. If it is saved, the 
community will be enriched—Carver’s, Essays and 
Social Justice. 


THE ENGLISH TEACHERS COLUMN 


(Conducted under the Auspices of the North Carolina Council of English 
Teachers by Miss Eleanor Stratton, Head of the Department of English 
in the Asheville High School.] 


They Have Ideals in Colorado 


COMMITTEE of the North Carolina Council of 

English Teachers is making an investigation of 
conditions governing the teaching of English in this 
state. It is likely that before long you will receive a 
questionnaire asking definite questions about conditions 
in your school. The Council hopes that you will give 
this questionnaire every attention to the end that this 
committee may make a careful survey of conditions 
here and draw up some definite suggestions which may 
lead to an improvement of the situation in North 
Carolina. 


Below is printed a list of practical plans which 
teachers of English in Colorado have prepared. Should 
you welcome the ideas impiied here, sit down and write 
to Mr. Howell, at Chapel Hill, who will be pleased to 
have concrete information from every teacher of Eng- 
lish in the state. At the next Council meeting in March 
this committee will bring in its findings with the hope 
that such an investigation as it is conducting may lead 
to less cumbersome facilities here in the state. 


PLATFORM FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 


Adopted unanimously by the English sections of the East- 
ern and the Southern divisions of the Colorado Education Asso- 
ciation, and approved by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction.) 


RESOLVED: 


I. That each accredited high school have at least one room 

especially equipped for the teaching of English. 
1. The minimum equipment should include: 

a. An unabridged dictionary. 

b. A literary map of England. 

c. Several histories of English and American 

literature. 

d. A fairly complete collection of the works of 
such English and American authors as are 
best fitted for high school pupils. 

A good history of England. 

f. A handbook of mythology. 

g. Such office room as will provide a reasonable 

degree of privacy for English conferences. 
2. The following equipment is recommended: 

a. A Victrola and records useful for the study of 

literature. 

b. A well-equipped stage for the production of 

plays. 

c. Illustrative pictures, busts, etc. 

d. Periodicals such as the Literary Digest, Out- 

look, Drama, English Journal, etc. 

II, That no high school teacher of English have charge of 
more than one hundred pupils, or have in a six-period 
day, more than four periods of teaching, with a fifth 
period for consultation. 
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III. That work in the coaching of dramatic clubs, debating 
teams, supervision of school paper, etc., if required 
from the English teacher, be counted as part of his 
regular working schedule. If it is not so counted the 
teacher should receive additional remuneration. 

IV. That the professional training of the English teacher 
should include : 

1. Studies in the various types of literature. 
2. A broad reading knowledge of English and American 
literature. 

Thorough training in oral and written composition. 

. Training in the oral interpretation of literature. 

V. That school authorities should, in the selection of teachers 
for any position, give careful attention to the English 
used by the applicant, and should employ only those 
teachers whose English is reasonably correct. 

VI. That this section interest itself in every movement and 
method by which the use of good English is stimulated. 

1. Better Speech Week should be observed. 
2. More emphasis should be placed on oral English. 


be 


The English Council at its last meeting in Greens- 
boro authorized the president to appoint a committee 
to investigate the conditions governing the teaching of 
English in North Carolina. That committee began 
work this summer with a preliminary questionnaire 
filled in by some hundred teachers at the summer ses- 
sions at N. C. C. W. and the University. Later on 
in the year, the committee will mail to all teachers in- 
terested a printed form asking for specific suggestions 
as to the improvement of English work in the state. 
It is hoped that every teacher interested in her work 
will see fit to reply fully. 

The committee, it was made clear at the March meet- 
ing, was in no sense to serve with the purpose of 
improving salaries or taking the place of a labor union. 
The one purpose in hand was to learn what the re- 
strictions now placed on the best work are and to make 
definite suggestions which may lead to the improve- 
ment of the work in the state. 

The committee appointed by the president and now 
at work is composed as follows: 

Miss Marguerite Herr, Durham High School. 

Mrs. William Leake Peace, Laurinburg High School. 

Miss Louisa Reid, Gastonia High School. 

Mr. A. T. Allen, Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh. 

Mr. A. C. Howell, (Chairman) University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Don’t wait for a questionnaire to reach you. If you 
have any ideas which you feel should be brought be- 
fore this committee write to any member of the com- 
mittee you know or to the chairman at Chapel Hill. 


The new High School Manual issued by the state 
department at Raleigh bears testimony to the fact that 
the English Council is becoming an active force in 


the teaching of English in the state. The Course of 
Study in English therein presented was drawn up by a 
committee of the Council composed of Dr. James F. 
Roysier, Miss Iva Barden, Miss Belle Doub, Miss 
Marguerite Herr, and Professor I. N. White. 


Another phase of the Manual which represents ac- 
tivities of the Council is the inclusion of that part of 
the Minimum Essentials in English Composition 
which relates to high school grades. These “Essen- 
tials” were drawn up during the past year by another 
committee of the Council. It is more than likely that 
the rest of the report of that committee (the section 
presenting minima for the grades below high school 
rank) will be included in a new course of study being 
prepared by the department of public schools of the 
state. 


The idea of uniformity and concreteness in the 
matter of composition requirements has been wel- 
comed by the colleges. Trinity, Davidson, North 
Carolina Coliege for Women, and the University have 
all taken cognizance of this report on Minimum Essen- 
tials by expressing an intention of including a state- 
ment in regard to that report in their next annual 
catalogues. 


During the past summer, sectional meetings of the 
Council were held at N. C. C. W. and the University. 
Interesting programs were presented before both 
groups. 


North Carolina promises to be well represented at 
the next meeting of the National English Council at 
Chattanooga. Dr. Royster has been asked to deliver 
an address and both of the council’s delegates—Mr. 
Hali and Mr. Hibbard—have been placed on the pro- 
gram. In addition to these people, Miss Eleanor 
Stratton, Vice-President of the Council for North 
Carolina, is to be in attendance. Aren’t there others? 


Readers of this page will notice a strong “Council” 
tone in this issue. The reason for this lies in the fact 
that Miss Stratton’s place as editor of the English 
page was taken for this one number by C. A. H. 


The various complex equipment and devices of 
modern education have come to stay. They were in- 
vented to meet real needs and they have proved their 
worth. However, they demand that the teacher rise 
to new levels and types of effort. The new social 
order demands*a higher grade of teacher than the 
old, and one with better training —Detroir Epuca- 
TIONAL BULLETIN. 
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EDITORIAL, COMMENT 


High School Conferences 


Mr. J. Henry Highsmith, State Inspector of High 
Schools for North Carolina, has recently concluded a 
series of five conferences of high school teachers and 
principals which have been exceedingly well attended 
and highly profitable meetings. The meetings were 
held at Asheville, Greensboro, Raleigh, Wilmington, 
and Greenville. For several years prior to the World 
War it was the practice of the State Department of 
Education to hold such conferences, but for good rea- 
sons these meetings were temporarily abandoned dur- 
ing the war. The problems presented and discussed 
at these meetings come right out of the daily work 
and experience of teachers and principals in attend- 
ance, and though not all of the questions raised have 
received final answers—that was not to be expected, 
of course—the discussions they precipitated, the rela- 
tion of experiences they called forth from the more 
experienced teachers, and the exchange of views and 
ideas were indeed highly profitable to all—especially 
to the younger members of the group. It is to be 
hoped that the State Department of Education will 
continue the practice of holding these sectional high 
school conferences for they can be made a strong 
constructive force in the upbuilding of North Carolina 
high schools. 


Supreme Court Decision Marks New 
Epoch in Educational ‘Progress 


Just as this issue of the JouRNAL goes to press, the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina hands down a 
favorable decision in the Guilford County case which 
has been in the courts since last spring. The de- 
cision comes too late for us to include in this issue a 
full statement of the legal issues involved or an analy- 
sis of the educational aspects of the case. We must, 
therefore, reserve such a statement for our December 
issue. This much can be said: the decision is epoch- 


making for educational progress in North Carolina. 
Within the past decade only two other decisions di- 
rectly affecting education in this state are comparable 
with this one in importance—the one making the pub- 
lic high school an organic part of our public school 
system, and the other validating the $5,000,000 of state 
funds for public school buildings. The state is ready 
now to go ahead with its program of consolidation 
with the county as the unit of taxation and adminis- 
tration. The way for greater progress is now open. 
The legal technicalities that have so often blocked the 
way have become obsolete. 


N. C. Day Program 


The State Department of Education did not this 
year issue a complete program in bulletin form for 
North Carolina Day but has sent out to the schools 
the following outline for such a program: 

Subject: How Can the School and the Community 
Codperate in Making a Better Citizenship. 

1. What can our Community do to make our school 
a real Community Center for the benefit of all the 
people? 

2. Should music, practical agriculture, domestic sci- 
ence, and physical education be taught in our school 
and how can good instruction in these subjects benefit 
our Community? What can our Community do to 
enable us to teach these subjects successfully ? 

3. How can our neighboring Communities codper- 
ate with us so that their children as well as ours may 
have the advantage of these important subjects? 

4. In what respect would playgrounds and beauti- 
ful school grounds benefit our Community and how 
can the women aid us in securing them? 

5. How can we make our High School meet more 
fully the needs of our boys and girls for every day life 
in the Community? 

6. How can our school codperate more successfully 
with the social and industrial activities in the Com- 
munity ? 

7. How can we teach our people to become lovers 
of law and order and persuade them to believe in 
temperance ? 

8. If everybody cooperates to make our Com- 
munity better will we be better prepared to meet a 
great crisis such as the world war? 

9. Secure a speaker if possible to discuss the part 
our Community played in the war and our motive to 
guarantee the world against war? 


N. W. WALKER.... 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSEMBLY 
Its Program and Officers for 1922 


THE PROGRAM 


The 1922 program of the North Carolina Teachers 
Assembly, which holds its annual meeting in Raleigh, 
November 29 to December 1, inclusive, will probably 
reach the teachers of North Carolina by the time 
they receive this issue of the Journal. The program 
this year contains many interesting and worth-while 
features, only a few of which can be mentioned in 
this short article. Suffice it to say, the programs for 
both the general sessions and the departmental meet- 
ings have been carefully and thoughtfully prepared, 
and that anyone of them contains good things enough 
to repay any teacher in the state many times over for 
the expense of attending this annual gathering of state 
teachers. 

On Wednesday afternoon, November 29, there will 
be the first business meeting of the Assembly. 

Wednesday evening there will be an address by R. 
C. Moore, State Secretary of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

Thursday morning at the preaching service there 
will be a Thanksgiving sermon by Dr. A. Paul Bagby 
of Wake Forest. 

Thursday evening there will be first of all a musical 
program rendered by the school children of Raleigh 
under the direction of the gentleman in charge of the 
music in the public 
schools of Raleigh. 
This will be fol- 
lowed by the ad- 
dress of the even- 
ing by Miss Eliza- 
beth Farrell who is 
the officer in the 
New York City 
Public Education 
in charge of the un- 
classified students. 

Friday afternoon 
we will have the 
closing business 
session of the As- 
sembly when the 
election of officers 
will take place and 
other miscellaneous 


matters will be at- 
tended to DR. CHARLES E. BREWER, President 


Friday evening the chief feature will be an address 
by Dr. Henry van Dyke. 

The various departments, too, have prepared good 
programs, each dealing with some of the major prob- 
lems of its specific field. 

Among other matters that will be before the As- 
sembly mention may be made of the following: 

1. An attempt to help formulate public opinion for 
a continuance of the educational progress now being 
made in North Carolina. 

2. Helping maintain the salary schedule for the 
teaching profession. 

3. Consideration of the establishment of a research 
department for the Assembly, which will collect data 
and information about school laws and school work. 

4. Correlation of the efforts of the State Associ- 
ation and the National Association of educational 
workers. 

5. Consideration of ways and means whereby the 
Teachers Assembly may coéperate with the Parent- 
Teacher Associations and other agencies and organiza- 
tions in the state looking towards the betterment of 
educational conditions in North Carolina generally. 


Tur OFFICERS 


The two officials upon whom devolve most of the 
responsibility and 
nearly all of the 
work ‘n connection 
with the annual 
meeting are the 
President and Sec- 
retary. Brief 
sketches of these 
two officials are 
presented herewith. 

Dr. Brewer is a 
native North Caro- 
linian who has de- 
voted his life to 
educational work 
in his native state. 
He was born and 
reared at Wake 
Forest in Wake 
County. His first 
degree was taken at 
Wake Forest Col- 
(Continued on page 199) 


JULE B. WARREN, Secretary 
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THE MATHEMATICS COLUMN 


Conducted By DR. JOHN W. LASLEY 
Depa of Mathematics, University of North Carolina 


The advancement and perfection of mathematics are intimately con- 
nected with the prosperity of the State.—Napoleon I. 


HE MATHEMATICS COLUMN makes its 
T appearance again in the High ScHoot JouRNAL 
with the hope that it can be of service to teachers of 
mathematics in the high schools. One of the functions 
of the JourNaAt is to furnish a much needed contact 
between those who have similar educational interests, 
whether they work in the high schools or in the col- 
leges. To this end of better understanding and closer 
cooperation the editor of the Mathematics Column asks 
the help of the high school and college teachers. If 
you have any ideas about how such a column should be 
run, send them in. If you are a teacher of mathematics, 
send in to the column your name and the name of the 
place where you teach. This information will be pub- 
lished from time to time so that teachers of mathe- 
matics in the state may know each other. If you are 
interested in reading more extensively in mathematics 
than the books at your command afford, write the 
column, and books along the line you desire will be 
suggested. Many of these books will be sent you 
through the University Extension Service, if you de- 
sire. Many of you have had proposed to you inter- 
esting problems and puzzles. You can give others the 
benefit of them by sending them into the column. Per- 
haps some other reader of the JouRNAL can contribute 
something of interest in connection with them. The 
column hopes to maintain a Problem Department with 
your help. New books of importance in our work will 
be reviewed here. Attention will be called to signifi- 


‘cant articles concerning mathematics as they appear in 


current publications. The success of the column de- 
pends in the main upon the codperation of the readers 
of the JournNaL. Will you help? Then sit down and 
send the column something today. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL RULES 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING ScHoot FoorTBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP CONTEST, SEASON oF 1922 


1. For the year 1922 the contest shall be open only 
to North Carolina public high schools, city and rural. 

2. Any football team, representing a high school, 
city or rural, that is made up of strictly bona fide stu- 
dents, all of whom are eligible to represent their school 
under the following regulations, shall be entitled to 
enter the championship series, provided the faculty 
manager shall by October 27th apply to the committee 
for entrance into the contest and shall send a list of 


his players, with their records, certified to on proper 
forms by the superintendent or high school principal. 
Blanks to be used in certifying players and in giving 
their records will be furnished by the committee upon 
application. 

3. To be eligible to represent any high school a 
player must be in regular attendance at that school at 
the time of any game in which he participates, and he 
must have made an average daily attendance record in 
that school of at least 50 per cent, measuring from the 
beginning of the school year up to the time of any 
game in which he participates. 

4. To be eligible, a player must have made for the 
previous month passing grades on a majority of the 
studies in some regularly organized course of study in 
the school which he wishes to represent. 

5. To be eligible, a student who was in school any- 
where for as many as twenty school days during the 
school year 1921-22 must have made passing grades 
for one school term of at least four months of the 
school year 1921-22 on a majority of the studies of 
some regularly organized course of study in the school 
which he attended. Further, before any student who 
is in a different school this year from the one which he 
attended last year can be considered eligible, there must 
be submitted to the committee a statement to the effect 
that he passed the required work last year signed by a 
proper official of the school which he attended last year ; 
and further, this statement must have the committee’s 
approval before the aforesaid student can be considered 
eligible. The school year 1921-22 is to be defined as 
extending from September 1, 1921, or thereabout, 
until June 1, 1922, or thereabout. 

6. No student who became 21 years of age on or 
before September 1, 1922, shall be eligible to represent 
his school in the championship series. 

7. No post graduate of a school—that is, no student 
who has already finished a four-year high school course 
shall be eligible to represent his school in the champion- 
ship series. This shall not serve, however, to debar 
those students who are in the upper classes in school 
systems modeled after the junior-senior plan, unless 
these students have already been graduated, or 
awarded diplomas, from the schools which they are 
now attending or other high schools. If such students 
have been graduated already, or awarded diplomas, they 
are, of course, ineligible. 

8. No student shall be considered eligible unless he 
is a member of a grade at least as high as the seventh 
in the school which he attends. 

9. No teacher, coach or professional athlete shall be 
allowed to take part in the games under any circum- 
stances. 

10. No student who has received for participation 
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in any athletic game, or games, any sum of money in 
excess of his actual and bare, legitimate expenses in- 
curred in playing the game or games, shall be eligible 
to represent his school in the championship series. 
(The only items of expense that are to be considered 
legitimate under this regulation are board, lodging, 
transportation, and laundry.) Before any student who 
has received money can be considered as eligible, he 
himself and his high school principal must make defi- 
nite declaration to the committee that his case comes 
within the limits designated in this regulation. Pro- 
vided, that in case an appeal on eligibility is made to 
the committee under this regulation, the committee will 
review the evidence in the case and will render a 
decision. 

11. No student shall be considered eligible to repre- 
sent his school in this championship series who has al- 
ready represented a high school, or high schools, during 
any game or part of a game in four championship series 
in football in previous years. Participation in one or 
more years of preparatory school football shall count 
the same as one or more years in the championship 
series. Participation in one or more years of high 
school football in other states shall count the same as 
one or more years in the championship series. 

12. If one or more ineligible players are used on a 
team during a game, then that game shall be forfeited 
to the opposing team. 

13. Immediately after Ocotber 28th, at the call of 
the committee a conference will be held of the faculty 
managers of all teams entering the western champion- 
ship series, and a conference will be held of the faculty 
managers of all teams entering the western champion- 
ship series. These conferences will arrange the sched- 
ule of the championship series, east and west, for the 
purpose of selecting through a process of elimination 
two teams which shall come to Chapel Hill for the final 
state championship game, the date for this to be settled 
by the committee. Provided, that should any two 
managers fail to agree among themselves at the con- 
ference as to whether their teams shall meet on the 
home field of either of the teams, and should they fail 
further to agree on some nearby neutral meeting place, 
then it is understood that their teams shall meet on 
Emerson Field at the University under whatsoever 
financial conditions the committee may be able to pro- 
pose and at whatsoever date the committee may name. 

14. The committee will pay the railway fare both 
ways on a basis of fifteen men per team and will pro- 
vide entertainment at Chapel Hill for the two teams 
which shall be selected te play the state championship 
game. 


15. The committee at the University is composed of 
N. W. Walker, Chairman; E. R. Rankin, Secretary; 
C. T. Weollen, W. McK. Fetzer, and R. A. Fetzer. 


THE ARTS OF LEISURE 


By HAROLD D. MEYER 
Associate Professor of Sociology, University of North Carolina 

GREAT RENAISSANCE of the arts of leis- 
A ure in America, because of the larg. measure of 
free time now provided the working people of the 
United States, and since present working conditions 
leave strength with which to enjoy it, was the keynote 
of the Recreational Congress recently held in Atlantic 
City. This slogan was given by the president, Joseph 
Lee, in his annual message to the Congress. 

“Culture is a product of leisure, and the great need of to- 
day is for intelligent guidance in this field. Every child 
should be exposed to art and recreation. We should have 
national games of every sort for every age. The big task 
before recreation leaders is to implant games and songs in 
the hearts ot the people, rather than institutions.” 

“You cannot have sound and moral citizens unless 
you have physical fitness” was the declaration of 
former Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh, of Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Eugene L. Fisk, medical director of the 
Life Extension Institute, declared in his address, that 
no country can long maintain its political freedom 
after it has lost its physical liberty. 

“What we need is a nation to teach our children to use 
their hands in delicate and skilfull crafts; to give them more 
creative games. The young artist must have some glimpse, 
the dream, the vision, in some concrete work of art, before 
he can go back to his plow to create.” 

This was the message of Lorado Taft, leading 
American sculptor. 

“The political spirit of a country depends on physical apti- 
tude and is the product of leisure. No wealth can therefore 
compensate a country for the loss of its physical strength and 
spirit. Through these I believe we shall triumph even over 
the Iron Man of industry.” 

The words of Arthur Pound, distinguished author 
of “The Iron Man” and an editer of the New York 
Evening Post. 

“Americans talk too much and don’t sing enough,” 
said Professor P. W. Dykema, of the University of 
Wisconsin, and a leading authority on music. “What- 
ever we do, don’t Americanize the arts. We are in 
danger of becoming a nation of piano bumpers, radio 
rounders, and grafonola grinders. These mechanical 
instruments, if unwisely used, are dangerous to the 
musical life of America.” 

Predicting a great future for the motion picture 
if it will cease to imitate the theatre, George Pierce 
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Baker, Professor of Dramatic Literature at Harvard 
University, expressed his confidence that the silent 
drama will eventually achieve the status of real art. 
“The drama must come straight from the hearts of 
the people. Europe considers the drama as a fine art. 
Our young people are not related to this art by 
American education. Dramatic Art consists not only 
in writing plays, but in producing them.” 

R. J. Atkinsin, of the Athletic Research department 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, claimed that a large 
number of the delinquents in penal institutions are 
there because of a yellow streak. “They break laws 
because they are quitters, and cannot stand the gaff, 
and their emotions run away from them.” 

These are just a few of the many splendid thoughts 
and expressions brought out at the National Recre- 
ational Congress, which met in its ninth annual ses- 
sion in Atlantic City, New Jersey, October ninth to 
twelfth. The Congress was under the leadership of 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, and Community Service, Incorporated. This 
was the first conference of the national recreational 
body since the war. More than six hundred delegates 
were in attendance. There were representatives from 
most of the states, and a number from Canada and 
foreign countries. The delegates were officials of the 
two sponsoring organizations, volunteer agencies, edu- 
cational leaders, heads of industrial organizations, and 
many individuals interested in play and recreation. 

The program was well planned and excellently car- 
ried out. The delegates were given four days of full 
opportunity to know what the other fellow was doing, 
and receive unbounded inspiration and interest in the 
work. There was a general meeting for the first hour 
in the morning. This was followed by committee and 
sectional meetings, lasting an hour. Then a general 
session would end the morning program. In the 
afternoon the session would be opened with a gen- 
eral gathering, and then sectional meetings would fol- 
low. The latter part of the afternoon was devoted to 
visiting exhibits, holding individual conferences, and 
seeing motion pictures of recreational activities. 
There was a general session each night, followed by 
play periods of games, folk-dances, story plays, and 
social dancing. 

Some of the country’s leading recreation workers 
were on the program. Joseph Lee, president of the 
Congress and president of the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America, and Community 
Service, Inc., delivered the opening address. Com- 
munity singing was led by Professor P. W. Dykema, 
University of Wisconsin. Demonstrations of games, 
folk-dancing, and story plays were led by Miss Eliza- 
beth Burchenal, play expert. Community Music was 


the subject of Archibald T. Davison, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Arthur Pound spoke about his /ron Man, 
and E. C. Lindeman addressed the congress on the 
New Psychology of Play. Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
former governor of Pennsylvania, delivered a splen- 
did speech on Physical Fitness. Mrs. Milton P. Hig- 
gins, president of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, spoke on Play, the 
Parent and the Home. Community Drama was the 
subject of George P. Baker, of Harvard University. 
John H. Finley, associate editor of the New York 
Times, spoke on the Wisdom of Leisure, and Lorado 
Taft, the noted sculptor, addressed the congress on 
Beauty in the Home Town. 

There were representatives from all the large city 
playgrounds, and from every type of play and recre- 
ational activity; these delegates took part in the sec- 
tional meetings. In all, it was a splendid opportunity 
to become acquainted with the field, to know what the 
other fellow is doing, and to become filled with new 
ideas. It was a fine congress. The speakers were 
well chosen. Their messages were fully received. 
The delegates were awake to their opportunities. The 
spirit of every occasion was inspirational and the ma- 
jority of the sectional meeting talks were profitable. 
It is to be hoped that every delegate will carry back 
to his or her community the fundamentals laid down 
by the congress, and work out in a practical way the 
many ideas received. 


N. C. DEBATE QUERY 


NNOUNCEMENT has just been made that the 
A query to be discussed this year by the schools 
having membership in the High School Debating 
Union of North Carolina is: Resolved, That Congress 
should provide for enforcement of the decisions of 
the Railroad Labor Board. 

It is expected that the discussion of this important 
public question in the triangular debates next spring 
will be most interesting. 

All schools of secondary nature in the State are in- 
vited to take part in the debates. School officials who 
are interested should write E. R. Rankin, Secretary, 
at Chapel Hill, in regard to enrolling their schools. A 
75 page handbook of material on the query will be 
ready for distribution by December 15. 

The Aycock Memorial Cup, the beautiful trophy 
provided by the Carolina inter-collegiate debaters, for 
the school finally winning out in the state-wide con- 
test, has been won in the past by the following high 
schools: Pleasant Garden, Winston-Salem, Wilson 
twice, Graham, Waynesville, Durham three times, and 
Asheville —E. R. RANKIN, 
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HIGH SCHOOL STANDARDIZATION 


By J. HENRY HIGHSMITH 
State Inspector of High Schools, Raleigh, N.C. 

NTELLIGENT INTEREST in the development 
| high schools in North Carolina is manifested in 
no way better than in the attention which people in 
general are giving to the matter of standard high 
schools. Parents and pupils are raising the question 
as to the standing of their schools. There is constant 
demand for a standard school that the graduates may 
be the recipients of such benefits as are known to go 
along with standardization. The emphasis upon the 
establishment of standard schools in this state has 
not been for the sake of the standard, but for the sake 
of the increased effectiveness which standardization 
secures. It is true that the standard in this state is 
not as high as could be desired, but the standard can 
be raised when a sufficient number of schools have 
attained the goal already set. 

There are in the State 222 standard schools, public 
and private, urban and rural, white and colored. Of 
these standard schools 206 are white and 16 colored. 
Of the white schools 171 are public and 35 private. 
Of the 16 colored schools 3 are public and 13 are 
private. 

The significance of this achievement is more clearly 
indicated when it is understood that a standard school 
of the lowest class is one that meets the following 
requirements : 

1. A four-year course of study. 


2. Length of term eight months, or 160 days, exclusive of 
holidays. 


3. Three whole time high school teachers, holding proper 
certificates. 

4. Length of recitation periods at least forty-five minutes 
in order that each course may be 120 clock hours or a unit of 
work. 

5. Fifteen standard units required for graduation. 

6. Laboratory facilities for the teaching of Science, at least 
General Science and Biology. 


7. A library of not fewer than 300 volumes selected from 
the high school library list. 

8. At least forty-five pupils in average daily attendance. 

The schools which have been added to the list this 
year are as follows: 

Graham, Taylorsville, Jefferson (Pri.), Virginia- 
Carolina at Grassy Creek, Altamont at Crossnore, 
Pantego, Windsor, Glen Alpine, Morehead City, New- 
ton, Bonlee, Dover, Manteo, Mocksville, Warsaw, 
Lowes Grove, Clemmons, Kernersville, Bunn, Bel- 
mont, Creedmoor, Pomona, Dunn, Sylva, Old Fort, 
Cornelius, Davidson, Mount Gilead, Jackson Springs, 
Seaboard, Jacksonville, Richlands, Stonewall, Phila- 
delphus, Madison, Roseboro, Mitchell Home School 
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(Pri.) at Misenheimer, King, Walnut Cove, Almond, 
Apex, Fuquay Springs, Wendell, Norlina, Littleton, 
Pikeville, Stantonsburg, Boonville, Yancey Collegiate 
Institute, (Pri.) at Burnsville, Fitting School, Queen’s 
College (Pri), at Charlotte. 

The following private schools for the children of 
the colored race have been accredited this year: 

Joseph K. Brick School at Bricks, Albion Academy 
at Franklinton, Mary Potter School at Oxford, Kit- 
trell College at Kittrell, Henderson Institute at 
Henderson, 


HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL CONTEST 


S THIS number of the JouRNAL goes to press, 
A the ninth annual State championship contest in 
high school football is in progress, with thirty-one 
schools faking part in the elimination series. 

The conference of eastern faculty managers ar- 
ranged the eastern schools into four groups, with the 
provision that each group should eliminate itself to 
one team by November 18. Group one includes New 
Bern, Washington, Greenville, Goldsboro, Wilming- 
ton and Warsaw. Group two includes Rockingham, 
Hamlet, Sanford, Ellerbe, and Fayetteville. Group 
three includes Kinston, Smithfield, Rocky Mount and 
Roanoke Rapids. Group four includes Chapel Hill, 
Oxford, Raleigh, Henderson, Durham and Raeford. 

The western conference of faculty managers ar- 
ranged the western schools into three groups, as fol- 
lows: Group one: Shelby, Monroe, Greensboro and 
Leaksville. Group two: Spencer, Salisbury and Ashe- 
ville. Group three: Winston-Salem, Charlotte and 
Statesville. 

Group winners, east and west, will compete in the 
second round of the elimination series, and the east- 
ern and western champions will meet in the final game 
on Emerson field at the University on December 9. 

Regulations governing eligibility of students to com- 


pete in the championship series have been strengthened 
considerably this year—E. R. RANKIN. 


It is not likely that there will be lack of opportunity 
for vocational education, for the sort of training 
which will fit men and women to earn a living. The 
exigencies of our complex life are too apparent and 
the rewards too obvious to admit of neglect; and we 
shall have whatever vocational or technical schools 
are required—Extract from Secretary Hughes’ 
speech on Education. 
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A PROPOSED SURVEY ON THE CONDITIONS GOVERNING 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN NORTH CAROLINA 


By A. C. HOWELL 
Instructor in English, University of North Carolina 


Council of English Teachers one of the speak- 

ers brought out some surprising facts in con- 
nection with the work of ihe English teacher in the 
average high school in North Carolina. The average 
teacher is a sort of maid of all work among her asso- 
ciates. She, or he, may be called upon to coach the 
debate team, to be dramatic critic editor’s assistant on 
the high school paper, or chairman of the publicity 
committee for the community and the high school. At 
the same time she may teach Latin or French or mathe- 
matics or agriculture or any other of a dozen subjects. 
In fact, she probably is only teaching English to fill in 
her hours and because nobody else wants to. Any- 
body can teach English, thinks the average principal. 


. T THE LAST meeting of the North Carolina 


Such conditions as these demand attention, and the 
Council thought that a survey of the whole situation 
would be the best means of bringing about this result. 
The survey offers an excellent means of measuring 
conditions and incidentally paving the way for im- 
provements. They are becoming a favorite device in 
the educational world; and an English Survey, while 
somewhat new in the South, is not at ‘all rare in some 
other sections. 

New Jersey has made two surveys of her English 
teacher situation, and finds that by means of it con- 
ditions have been appreciably changed for the better. 
The survey has been under the leadership of the State 


‘ English Teachers Association. A few extracts from 


their 1919 report will serve to show both the ques- 
tions in which they were interested and the results 
they obtained. 

A summary which begins the report begs the reader 
and critic to remember, (1) that English is a com- 
paratively new study, and unsettled in aims, etc.; (2) 
that too many things are expected of the English 
teacher; (3) that the teaching of English requires 
more skill and personal effort than the teaching of any 
other subject; (4) that the public often demands a 
higher standard of English from pupils than it uses; 
and (5) that the results are as good as can be expected 
under the present conditions. 

The questions answered in the body of the report 
are both full and exhaustive. They discuss such mat- 
ters as the length of periods, the number of pupils, 
the number of periods taught, and the amount of time 
devoted to various branches of work, such as theme 


reading, composition, literature, etc. They dea! with 
questions concerning methods, projects, time-saving 
devices, and conferences, and apply these to all phases 
of the work. They embrace questions of personal in- 
terest to the teacher, such as experience, preparation, 
salary, hours spent at vocation, amount of recreation 
and such kindred topics. The answers are both in- 
structive and thought-provoking. 

In their recommendations, the New Jersey Associ- 
ation makes such significant statements as these: No 
teacher of English should teach more than 20 periods 
per week, have more than 25 pupils per class nor more 
than 80 pupils altogether. Five periods of English 
should be demanded throughout the high school course 
of four years. Every teacher should have at least 
two hours of recreation a day. No more than 7 
hours per week should be devoted to theme reading. 

How does the average North Carolina High School 
English teacher’s work compare with these recom- 
mendations, taken as standards? That is what the 
English Council wishes to know, and for this purpose 
a committee was appointed to carry out such a survey 
in our own state. In purpose and scope, our survey 
will be much like New Jersey’s. It can only hope to 
get before the profession as a whole the importance 
of the English teacher’s task, and the enormous handi- 
cap under which the average teacher works. 

At the summer school sessions last summer some 
preliminary steps were taken and a mimeographed 
questionnaire was filled out in order to give the com- 
mittee an idea of the response it might expect from 
the state at large. The results were meager, because 
of several circumstances; but the main idea, which 
was to give publicity to the survey was presented to 
the teachers of the state at two different institutions. 

Some of the results, although offered in no way as 
proof of conditions as they exist in the state at large, 
are nevertheless, matters of interest, and are given 
below. 

Perhaps the most significant fact brought out by this 
preliminary questionnaire was that few of the teach- 
ers who filled it out were full-time English teachers. 
Less than 28% taught English alone, against 72% 
who spent only a part, sometimes less than half, of 
their time on English. As was to be expected, prac- 
tically all taught more than the New Jersey standard 
of 20 periods per week, some even running as high 
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as 35, and many up to thirty. The periods averaged 
45 minutes, but some were as short as 30 and others 
as long as 60. 

The majority of the courses were of the combina- 
tion sort, offering literature and composition, both 
oral and written in a kind of unified course through- 
out the term. The average time spent in reading 
themes was therefore rather low, just over an hour 
per day, although the New Jersey standard puts it 
at seven hours per week. 

The cry of many was “not enough time,” and in 
support of it they offered an average number of three 
extra-curriculum activities which took from one to 
four (and these estimates are sure to be low) hours 
per week. 90% of those filling out the questionnaires 
reported extra-curriculum activities, ranging through 
such diverse subjects as reporting and community bet- 
terment, or coaching basketball. 

The great majority favor a large and more active 
English Teachers’ Association, embracing a member- 
ship of all English teachers, with publications and a 
membership fee. This would indicate that such a feel- 
ing is common among English teachers, and if it is 
general, will be a great force for improvement in 
the future. 

Scarcely 10% of the group reported efforts at per- 
sonal conferences, although this is recognized as one 
of the most important considerations in the teaching 
of English. Few had made use of projects, and al- 
though the majority mentioned efforts at correlation, 
none stated definitely the results they had obtained. 

Space will not permit a tabulation of replies to all 
the questions, but enough have been given to show 
some necessity for a survey in North Carolina, and 
to hint at the conditions which exist among English 
teachers. 

It is evident that a survey such as the English Coun- 
cil is contemplating cannot be made unless every Eng- 
lish teacher in the state is made fully aware of its im- 
portance, and unless every English teacher takes an 
interest and feels an individual responsibility in the 
project. The questionnaire will be mailed to English 
teachers all over the state sometime during December, 
and should be returned to the committee headquarters 
at Chapel Hill within a period of two weeks. Each 
teacher is asked to fill it out as completely and care- 
fully as possible, and to bear in mind that the Council 
is interested in conditions as they are, with an eye to 
suggestions for improvement. Much good can be 
done for the overburdened Engiish teacher, if an exact 
statement of the conditions together with a statement 


of the ideal conditions is placed in the hands of every 
high school principal and county superintendent in the 
state. 

The material and answers given in the question- 
naires will be treated in strict secrecy by the commit- 
tee, and nothing will be published which might in any 
way do harm to the individual teacher. As a rule, 
the individual teacher’s answers to the questions will 
not receive separate treatment in the report. In some 
rare instances, it may be necessary to mention an in- 
dividual answer, where it is distinctive. In any case, 
the teacher’s name will not appear. Therefore no 
teacher need fear to answer the questionnaire fully 
and frankly. 

The committee is anxious to have suggestions as to 
questions which should be included in the question- 
naire, methods of securing prompt and careful an- 
swers, and any other matters which suggest them- 
selves. 

Letters may be addressed to Prof. C. A. Hibbard, 
Chapel Hill, President of the State Council, or to Mr. 
A. C. Howell, Chairman of the Committee. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSEMBLY 
(Continued from page 193) 


lege. He later spent two years in graduate work 
at Johns Hopkins University. He returned to his alma 
mater in 1889 as Professor of Chemistry, which posi- 
tion he held until 1915. From 1912 to 1915, Dr. 
Brewer was Dean of Wake Forest College. In the 
summer of 1915 he was chosen President of Meredith 
College, Raleigh, which position he now holds. Since 
Dr. Brewer became President of Meredith he has so 
strengthened and developed the institution that today 
it stands in the fore-rank of higher institutions for 
women in the Southern states. 

Mr. Warren was born in Durham County in 1887 
and received his early training in the rural schools of 
his native county and in the city schools of Durham. 
He graduated from Trinity College in 1908 and taught 
history and science in Gastonia, N. C., where he was 
principal of the Gastonia High School. After leaving 
school work Mr. Warren took up newspaper work in 
Durham. Later he went to Raleigh where he served 
as correspondent for many state papers. During his 
newspaper career Mr. Warren has “covered” four his- 
tory making sessions of the legislature at which ses- 
sions the major portion of our present school legisla- 
tion was enacted. He was chosen secretary of the 
Teachers Assembly last August and has been busily 
engaged since that time with the duties of his office. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


History or Cuemistry. Francis P. Venable. Kenan Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of North Carolina. 
Published by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 168 pages. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1894, and 
the number of editions which followed testify to the 
excellence of the work and to its favorable reception by 
teachers and students of chemistry. Few revisions or 
additions had been made in these editions, which were 
largely reprints. The constant demand for a short and 
accurate chemical history has induced the author to 
rearrange the text so as to make room for an account 
of the recent advances in science. The book is frankly 
intended for those who are unable to devote the time 
which would be necessary for a study of the larger 
treatises on the subject. 

The History of Chemistry falls into periods. The 
early period is treated in five chapters, (1) the begin- 
nings, (2) early development, (3) the dark ages, (4) 
the middle ages, and (5) the chemistry of combustion. 
This period of mysticism and of alchemy ends with 
1786, when the phlogiston theory of combustion was 
overturned by Lavoisier. The next period saw the in- 
troduction of the modern scientific method, the rise of 
the atomic theory, and the recognition of relationship 
between the different atoms, which resulted in the 
periodic arrangement of the elements. These are taken 
up in six chapters: (6) the new chemistry, (7) the 
foundations, (8) the atomic theory, (9) the atomic 
weights, (10) the nature of the elementary atom, and 
(11) affinity, the atomic attractive force. Out of these 
have followed many collateral lines of scientific inves- 
tigation which are taken up in five chapters: (12) 
growth of inorganic chemistry, (13) the development 
of organic chemistry, (14) further theories as to 
structure, (15) physical chemistry, and (16) biochem- 
istry. Finally, there is a brief account of radioactivity 
with its important evidence on atomic structure, bring- 
ing the history right up to date-—J. M. BE tt. 


Your PropremMs AND Mine. “A Case Book For TEACHERS 
AND Parents.” By J. K. Stableton. Public School Publish- 
ing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 1922. 8 mo. Pp. 274. 
This volume, as its sub-title indicates, is a case book 

for teachers, parents and others who are engaged in the 

guidance of youth. The case method of teaching in- 
volves the illustration by concrete example, of some 
principle fundamental to education. This Mr. Stable- 
ton has undertaken to do in the work under discussion. 

For instance, in Chapter Two he discusses A Few 
Characteristics of Youth, with Concrete Cases. Here 


he not only reminds us that adolescent boys and girls 
are undergoing a physical change so great that some 
psychologists call it a “second birth,” but he also gives 
from his “case book,” examples of youths who have 
under his care passed through this wonderful but diffi- 
cult part of their lives. In this way many of the most 
important pedagogical problems and principles are dis- 
cussed and illustrated. 

The purpose of the book is twofold. It emphasizes 
the great importance of child study for all who have to 
do with the guidance of youth, and it shows that “the 
teacher, the parent, or anyone who would rightly direct 
child life should make a study of himself to see if he 
has the right attitude towards youth.” 

To accomplish these purposes the author has drawn 
upon a knowledge of psychology gained by study and 
research ; and upon an experience rich in such life prob- 
lems as a school superintendent daily meets and strives 
to solve. 

The book is then a sincere and interesting exposition 
of various ways of handling disciplinary problems. It 
should prove a suggestive and valuable book for all 
teachers, but especially to those just beginning in the 
profession, 

The appendix has been prepared with a view to using 
the book for reading circle work, for which it is well 
suited because of its valuable pedagogical matter, and 
also because its acquaints us with a real teacher. For 
Mr. Stableton through revealing his methods of work 
has shown us himself. 


The fact that there is no index; and the fact also, 
that although the author has drawn very largely on the 
work of others, he has not at places where direct quo- 
tations are made, or elsewhere except in the preface, 
given credit to writers whose works he has quoted; 
detracts somewhat from the scholarly character of the 
book.—Mrs. H. F. Latsuaw. 


Tue Rurat Community. By N. L. Sims. Charles Scribners 

Sons, 1920. Pages VI + 916. 

This volume has been compiled for the purpose of 
making more easily accessible to those who are inter- 
ested in the social life of rural communities a body 
of excellent material on rural life and rural educa- 
tion. It is a valuable volume for the use of college 
students of the subject and for the general reader as 
well. For the student it must be used largely as 
reference, but it permits the use of the socalled “case 
method” of study. The book is divided into three 
parts: the ancient community, the modern commu- 
nity, and community reconstruction. The first part 
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discusses the primitive village, medieval manor, the 
village community in America, and the disintegration 
of the village community. In part two the modern 
community is defined, types of communities are de- 
scribed, the evolution of the community is discussed, 
and there is a great deal of material dealing with the 
institutions of the community, such as the family, the 
church, the school, the library and the hospital. The 
last part of the book defines the problem of com- 
munity reconstruction, discusses the programme of 
community reconstruction, and the agencies of com- 
munity reorganization. The materials consist of arti- 
cles and studies which have appeared in magazines 
from time to time.—E. W. K. 


AcguiIRING SKILL IN TEACHING. By James R. Grant. Silver- 

Burdett Company. Pages XII + 222. 

The purpose of the volume is to guide the reading, 
the thinking, and the practice of prospective teachers 
and teachers already in service. Each chapter is com- 
posed of a number of short pedagogical statements, 
some of which are true and some of which are ques- 
tionable. The introduction to the volume is written 
by Professor William H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Professor Kilpatrick de- 
clares that “Acquiring Skill in Teaching” is evidence 
of the tendency now to make a new type of textbook 
—a book which promotes better teaching service 
through individual thinking, research, and discussion. 
“Whoever goes through this book in the fashion here 
outlined will surely think,” says Professor Kilpatrick 
in the introduction, “and thinking thus will, I must 
firmly believe, come from the study with a vastly in- 
creased stock of thoughts worked over into the very 
warp and woof of his own mind.” The five chapters 
in the book are designated as follows: The teacher, the 
school and the community; principles of education 
and administration ; the technique of teaching; school 
hygiene; human nature. There are included also two 
teacher rating cards, one for recitation work and the 
other for work in general. Suggested references are 


given at the end of each section of each chapter.—E. 
W. K. 


Rurat Lire AND THE Rurat Scuoor. By Joseph Kennedy. 

The American Book Company. Pages 189. 

This book is addressed to the men and women who 
are interested in rural life and rural education. The 
author has tried to avoid the speculative theories on 
the one hand and the depressingly practical details on 
the other, and has addressed himself chiefly to the 


intelligent men and women everywhere, to the farmer 
and the farmer’s wife, to the rural school teachers, to 
county boards of education and to leaders of rural 
communities generally. There are chapters on rural 
life, the urban trend, a backward and neglected field, 
the consolidation of rural schools and transportation, 
the rural school curriculum, rural school supervision, 
leadership and codperation, the farmer and his home, 
and the social center. The book should be of value 


to rural teachers and rural school administrators.—E. 
W. K. 


TEACHING A District Scnoot. By J. W. Dinsmore. The 

American Book Company. Pages 284. 

This book is intended for young teachers, and is 
an attempt to make practical suggestions for teaching 
in rural communities. The book is prepared out of a 
long and-wide experience with country schools; and 
while it differs very slightly from the usual run of 
such books, it contains many practical and helpful 
suggestions—E. W. X. 


Rurat Soctotocy. By John M. Gillette. Macmillan Company, 

1922. Pages XII + 571. 

This is not a revision of the author’s earlier work 
on rural sociology which was published in 1913. The 
present volume is an entirely new work which is based 
on many years of cumulative research, which makes 
it factual, representative, and comprehensive. The 
chief value of the present volume is its conscious ef- 
fort to make clear the actual conditions of rural 
life; and although it imbraces in general the whole 
field of rural sociology it succeeds admirably in giving 
a picture of the rural situation in the United States. 
In the main the book avoids vague theories and gen- 
eralizations but draws conclusions and makes induc- 
tions wherever the facts presented permit. There is 
a detailed discussion of population, health, poverty, 
anti-social classes, race and nationality, and each dis- 
cussion of these topics is followed by a thorough 
analysis of economic conditions ard problems. There 
are sections also on the school, the church, the home 
and on rural progress. The book is divided into seven 
parts: rural society; rural sociology; the nature of 
rural society ; conditions and movements of the rural 
population ; economic conditions and problems; rural 
institutions ; town and country; some special features 
of rural progress. Each chapter is followed by com- 
plete and suggestive bibliographies consisting of books 
and articles of value to the student of rural life 
generally —E. W. K. 
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ApoLescence AND HicuH Scnoot Prostems. By Ralph W. 
Pringle. D. C. Heath and Company, New York. 1922. 
386 pp. 

The author’s preface and introduction give very 
clearly the point of view from which the book is 
written. It is the work of a practical, successful edu- 
cator, who has intimate knowledge of the problems 
and practices of the class room, and will be beneficial 
not only to those who are training men and women 
for teaching, but also for teachers in service. The 
book is designed to help any one who intends to teach 
high school work, and also for those who are respon- 
sible for the care and culture of boys and girls during 
the period of adolescence. 

In planning the series of chapters for the book, it 
was provided that much attention be given to a prac- 
tical discussion of the epoch covered substantially by 
the high school period. The chapters included in 
Part I are devoted almost wholly to an exposition 
of the characteristics and needs of the high school 
age. It presents in a condensed and simplified form 
many of the essential facts, and cardinal principles 
that have accumulated on the subject in recent years. 
The chapters included in Part II deal with some of 
the more important high school problems, especially 
as they concern social relationships, in the light of 
our knowledge of the psychology of adolescence. It 
is a book of the interpretation of phenomena in the 
first place, and one of counsel and guidance in the 
second place. Professor Pringle has presented in 
simple, straightforward language most of the more 
important results of modern investigations regarding 
the physical changes which take place during the 
early teens, and the intellectual and emotional de- 
_velopments which occur parallel with the physical 
changes, or follow after them very closely. He has 
also discussed questions pertaining to the develop- 
ments of fundamental impulses in both boys and girls, 
and the educational problems that issue therefrom. 
He has considered questions of health and school 
work, and practical matters pertaining to the con- 
servation of energies of high school pupils, and mak- 
ing their work in the school more efficient than in the 
past. He has introduced a considerable amount of 
concrete material which bears directly upon the every- 
day life of the high school pupil, in respect alike to 
his studies and his conduct within and without the 
school. He has dwelled especially upon the develop- 
ment of the self during the teens, and he has shown 
that in effect the individual has a sort of new birth 
during this epoch—the birth of the spirit which is as 
important as the first birth of the body. An appreci- 
ation of this vital transformation during the teens 
will aid the teacher and the parents in understanding 


and dealing more wisely with the boy or girl rapidly 
passing from childhood to maturity. 

This book should be of especial importance to high 
school officials, and to students of education in colleges 
and normal schools—R. A. Davis, JR. 


We AnpD Our GoverNMENT. By Jeremiah Whipple Jenks, Re- 
search Professor of Government and Public Administration, 
New York University, and Rufus Daniel Smith, Associate 
Professor of Public Economy, New York University, with 
drawings by Hanson Booth. Large 8vo. Pp. 223. Boni & 
Liveright, Inc.. New York, 1922. 

The text of this book has been read and approved 
by the Editorial Advisory Board of the American 
Viewpoint Society, which is composed of many of the 
leading educators of the country. The purpose of the 
book is to state and discuss simply and concisely the 
fundamental principles underlying the organization 
and activities of our government. There are four- 
teen chapters, as follows: I. We, the People; II. The 
Mechanics of Government; III. Jiaaw and Govern- 
ment; IV. The Constitution of the United States; V. 
American Citizenship; VI. Party Government; VII. 
Our Vote in Government; VIII. Our Representatives 
in Government; IX. Taxes and Government; X. The 
National Government; XI. The State Government; 
XII. The Local Government; XIII. The American 
City; XIV. America, A World Nation. 

The purpose of the book is well carried out. It is 
simple and concise, and the material is presented in- 
terestingly. In reading it one is made to see the 
beauty and strength of American institutions and to 
feel a quickened interest in pezpetuating the ideals 
for which his Government stands. The book is of 
especial interest to teachers in that it emphasizes in- 
telligence and loyalty as the only guarantee of the 
success of American democracy. The text is well 
illustrated throughout—G. B. Rossrns. 


Tue THoucnuts or Youtu. By Samuel S. Drury, Rector of 
St. Paul’s School. 12mo. Pp. 186. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1922. 

The Thoughts of Youth is a series of talks or lec- 
tures written for boys and girls. The author attacks 


‘the problems of adolescents from a number of differ- 


ent angles, and attempts to give counsel and inspira- 
tion at the same time. 

The author has had experience with young people 
and sympathizes with them. His advice is good, but 
he moralizes too much. Not many young people, es- 
pecially boys, would be attracted by his flowery, 
sentimental style—-MyrtLe L. GREEN. 
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Tue TEACHING oF EnciisH. A New Approach by W. S. 
Tomkinson. Pp. 128. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1921. 


Mr. Tomkinson has written this book from the JULIUS CAESAR 


English point of view. This practice and methods 


are controlled by the new ideal schools, which was HIS LIFE FROM 80 B. C. TO 44 B.C. 

the old ideal in the universities, that education is not A PHOTO MASTERPIECE IN SIX REELS 

so much concerned with livelihood as with living. He 

believes that the true aim of English teaching is to Read the following lines from letters from promi- 
os. om . nent educators who have seen the film. 

open the gates of the magic realm of Literature, to We have many similar endorsements, and a descrip- 

enlarge the spiritual kingdom of the child. tive leaflet which we will mail upon application 


For schools, community clubs, betterment associa- 


His methods are in many exercises helpful and sug- tions, ete., having no projector, arrangement ean be 


gestive, in some tedious. A less experienced teacher made with us to send machine and operator. 
than Mr. Tomkinson will find many of the exercises “Julius Caesar, your photomasterpiece, has proved to be 
one of our greatest films.’"—Edward Mayer, University of 
in verse making or training in literary appreciation California, , ‘ . 
by “A production of unusually high quality Besides being 
quite difficult. Yet Mr. Tomkinson’s aim is a worthy of great educational value it appesls to general audiences.” — 
‘ietor D. il, University of Ohio. 
one. His plea for pure speech and a deeper appreci- “In a collection of educational motion picture films now 
aggregating over four thousand reels Julius Caesar ranks 
ation of the beauty of the English language ought to above all the other in educational value and demand.”— 


t | f E lish Wm. H. Dudley, University of Wisconsin. 
arouse any teacner “ngusn. 
Age s We have the finest list of non-theatrical films to be 


In an age when children are leaving school inarticu- found any where, being the identical list now being 
Jate. unable to express themselves on paper and un- distributed by twenty-five State Universities through- 
i out the country. Write for it—and also for informa- 
apprenticed to literature, Mr. Tomkinson is attempt- tion about our easy payment plan for DeVry picture 
ing to remedy conditions by training for pure speech; machines. 
for accurate, expressive reading; for better composi- CAROLINA FILM CORPORATION 
tion writing; and for a keen appreciation of the RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


beauty and form of the English language.—Iipa C. 


THE LOHR-LATSHAW LATIN FORM 
TEST FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Scientific in Construction—Practical in Application 


The Best Latin Test Now Available 


It measures more accurately than any other Latin Test the Pupil’s 
Progress and Achievement. 


It represents more nearly than any other Latin Test what the Sec- 
ondary Schools are actually doing in the teaching of Latin. 


Complete Booklet of 47 pages will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
75 cents. 


ADDRESS 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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The JourNaLof 
SociAL Forces 


Published Bi-Monthly at the University of North Carolina 


Cuapet Hitt 


Readers will be glad to learn of the cordial response which 
has followed the announcement of the publication of The 
Journat of Soctat Forces beginning November, 1922. Its 
advance commendations and charter subscribers are repre- 
sentative of a wide arca, a marked interest, and a distin- 
yuished service. In addition to the confidence and enthusi- 
asm of those in North Carolina and other Southern states, 
expressions from leading educators, sociologists and social 
workers outside the South give assurance of adequate codp- 
eration and substantial results. 


Tue Journat or Soctat Forces, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 


I enclose check for $2.50 for which please send Tue 
Journat or Sociat Forces one year to me. 


Name 


Address 


Or send Tue Journat one year, with my Christmas and New 
Year greetings, to 


Name 


Address 


We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlin ow ($2.00 each), 
Puralle! Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancient and Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dicti y published, including the well known 
Studen:s’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two- 

Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO-, 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


An Annual Survey and Review describing PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS of all classifications and SUMMER CAMPS for 
Boys and Girls. A Compendium for Educators. A Guide 
Book for Parents, supplying intimate information, which 
makes possible a discriminating choice. Comparative Tables 
give the Relative Cost, Size, Age, Special Features, etc. 
Introductory Chapters review interesting Developments of the 
Year in education. Education Service Bureau will be glad 
to advise and write you intimately about any School or 
Camp in which you are interested. Write full particulars. 
Consultation by Appointment. 7th edition, 896 pp. $4 
postpaid. Circulars and Sample Pages on Request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


“STANSICO” 


is the trademark of the company which renders standard service in 
supplying standard scientific equipment to school laboratories. Cata- 
logs 3 and 4 describe standard apparatus for all sciences. If you are 
equipping a laboratory in a standard high school, we can help you ecuip 
efficiently and economically. We have equipped standard high schools 
all over this country. We equipped the new Wilmington High School. 


Standard Scientific Company 
; 186 West Fourth St. New York City 
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Some Schools 


Buy laboratory furniture from the standpoint of 


first cost only. 


Other schools consider design, 
construction, and cost per year of service. 
latter class send their orders to us. 


The 


During the year of 1922, our furniture for 
science laboratories, home economics laboratories, 
or libraries has been purchased by the follow- 


ing North Carolina High Schools: 


WINSTON-SALEM 
CHARLOTTE 


WILSON 
MONROE 


MORGANTON 
STATESVILLE 


HAMLET 


LEXINGTON 
ROCKINGHAM 


RALEIGH 


We will be glad to furnish to rural schools our blueprints of an 


economical layout for them. 


Leonard Peterson & Company 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 


Carolina Branch Office: 1558 East;:Seventh Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Helpful Books for Teachers and Pupils 


You have widely used, in the past, many of the 
Palmer Company books; we remind you there- 
fore of the following New Books (just published) 


DIACRITICAL MARKS. By N. E. Hamilton. An easy method for teaching a very important and 
much neglected subject. Diacritical marks appear in all standard dictionaries and every person is 
supposed to be familiar with them; but heretofore few attempts have been made to teach them in 
the schools. Without a knowledge of them many mistakes in pronunciation will be made. This 
little book will fill a long felt want in Grade and High Schools. Price 20 cents. 


EDUCATION AND THE ARMY. By Captain Elbridge Colby, U. 8. Army. The Author before enter- , 
ing the service was an Instructor in Columbia University and the University of Minnesota. His 
book tells what the Army is doing and has done in its schools. It has been a great work. You 
should know about it. His book is controversial and is sure to interest educators. Price $1.00. { 


INFORMAL ORAL COMPOSITION. By George Pickett Wilson, (University of Wisconsin). This is 
something new upon this important subject. We speak a hundred times where we write but 
once. Yet there are a hundred books about how to write our thoughts, to one about how to effec- 
tively speak them. Professor Wilson’s book shows young men and women how to gain this coveted 
power to express themselves, on any subject and under all kinds of circumstances. Think what this 
will mean to one applying for a job, or in selling goods, or in a thousand other situations in life. 
A fine text for adoption in High School and Colleges. Price, $1.20. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOG 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Pupils Are 
Critical 


and want motion pictures of professional 
quality. Over half of the theaters of the 
country use the Powers 6-B motion picture 
machine pictured here. More schools use it 
than any other. Other cheap and expensive 
machines break down in the hands of pupil 
operators; Powers keeps going. Such is the 
experience of cities like Richmond and New- 
ark and others. You should profit by the 
experience of others. 


Sold in the South by 


Southern Theater Equipment Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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LITERATURE AND LIFE 


By 
Edwin Greenlaw, University of North Carolina 
Wm. H. Elson, Author of Elson Readers 
Christine Keck, Head Union Junior High School English, Grand Rapids 
Michigan. 

Clarence Stratton, Director of English in High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

BOOK ONE First Year 592 P ages $1.80 

BOOK TWO Second Year 634 Pages 1.92 


The first two volumes of a series of literatures for the high school which represent 


an attempt to provide within the covers of each book a minimum content in literature 
study for one year. 


These books contain practically all the Uniform Entrance Requirements in 
Literature for the First and Second Years. 


More than a collection of unabridged classics; a course so organized that the litera- 
ture is utilized to give a broader view of life and its problems. 


Complete table of contents or examination copies on request. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


S. G. CRATER, Representative 
CHICAGO 623 SOUTH WABASH AVE. 


Recently Published 
Ashley’s Practice of Citizenship 


In Home, School, Business, and Community 


Beginning with the home and the school—the social groups in which the 
student finds himself—this book treats the civic rights and duties of members of 
these groups as an introduction to the study of citizenship in larger social groups. 


Thus the student learns civic relationships typical of those which every adult 
citizen possesses, and consciously puts into practice the knowledge he has gained. 


The questions at the end of each chapter form the most important part of 
the book. In fact they may be used as the basis of the course. They assist in 
localizing the material presented in the various chapters. The majority of them 
may be considered as problems and studied from the problem angle. By studying 
them in groups, a fairly large number may be made the basis of projects. 


A practical introductory course in citizenship for the ninth school year. 


Order now from 


The Macmillan Company 


| New York Chicago Boston Atlan 
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In the School Room? 


What is More Important Than LIGHT and FRESH AIR 


HicuH ScuHoot ror New Hanover County, WILMINGTON, 


N.C. 


AUSTRALIZE 
Your New School and 


Provide a Perfect System of Ventilation with Absolute 
Control of Light and Reduce the cost of Construction, 

Eliminate Weights, Weight Boxes, Wide Mullions, 
Chains, Pulleys, Sash Sockets, Gleaner Bolts, Adjust- 
| able Screws, Practically all Interior Window Trim and 
all Window Trouble. 


The best proof of their practical value is in the universal 
satisfaction they are giving in scores of schools. Write 
for School Catalogue which gives full particulars. 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 
101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
309 FLATIRON BUILDING, ATLANTA,GA. 
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